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tm Responsible For Most W arp Breaks 


7 
Thev call me Old Man Chafe, the phantom of the loom. I’m responsible tor most of your warp breaks 
I saw through warp threads and stop the loom. I file away the quality—chafe off the cover. I slow up production ot up 
rejects and seconds. In fact, I bring your entire production to a complete stop about three times an hour . cause mill men a lot of 


headaches. 
I know I can operate at will in those mills where the weaver says “all harness is alike.” For those fellows don't sense the difference 
between harness that is too rigid and stiff—harness that lacks smoothness, and harness that is super smooth, flexible. But they have to 
use up a lot of alibis 3 
But now I have a problem. So many mills, both north and south, are switching to that new chateless harness called Chafeless Cord. 
That improved harness cramps my style a lot. It has such a tough finish one that is impervious to moisture And it wears almost 
indefinitely. Warp threads just slide over the glass-like surface of this harness and warp breaks are greatly diminished; production 
increases and weave quality is improved 
It looks like a tough year for “Old Man Chafe.” If many more mills switch 
to that tri-colored harness it is going to be pretty hard on me. But until men do 
switch to Chafeless Cord Harness I'll do a lot of damage with my warp-sawing 
and chafing. 


M M N ~ Chafeless Cord Harness, made on high speed 


Ca PE production machinery, is produced in quick 
time. We've cut as much as 45% off rush 


Loom Herness. Co. very tine. 


Ml Thus you get what you want when you 
Lawrence, Mass. want it-—-from Emmons. 
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Machinery which pays for itself in'a fraction of 
its operating life renders old equipment obsolete. 


250,000 Spooler Spindles 


and 


2,200 Warpers 


have been replaced as 


OBSOLETE 


by the 


BARBER-COLMAN 
SPOOLING AND WARPING 
SYSTEM 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE. N. ©. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SEC ASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 

UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS. MARCH 2, 1897. 
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Effect on Yarn When Cotton Used Is 
Ginned at Varying Periods 


Spinning tests conducted by the Textile School of 
North Carolina State College, by request of the Ark- 
wrights, Inc., textile research organization affiliated with 
the Southern Textile Association, on cotton stored in the 
seed and \inned at various intervals have recently been 
completed. 


SUMMARY 


The following is a summary of the three tests run at 
North Carolina State College Textile School for the pur- 
pose of comparing the spinning qualities of new cotton 
with old, or stored cotton. A selected lot of seed cotton 
with known origin and type was used. The complete test 
is to show average length of cotton after ginning, carding 
and last drawing; percentages of waste at each process; 
average counts; average breaking strength of the yarn 
(single and skein); average per cent of deviation and 
variation for the counts and breaking strength; and the 
number of ends down per thousand spindles per spindle 
hour. 


The cotton was treated as follows: 
Test 1—OcToseEr, 1932 


Gin and immediately spin a portion of the original lot 
of seed cotton. 
Store remainder of ginned cotton six and twelve 
months. 
Test 2—May, 1932 


(a) Spin part of the ginned cotton of Test 1, that has 
been stored for six months. 

(b) Gin and immediately spin a portion of the origi- 
nal lot of seed cotton, that has been stored six months, 

Store remainder of ginned cotton to be spun at end of 
twelve months. 

Test 3—OctTosBer, 1932 

(a) Spin part of ginned cotton of Test 1, 
been stored twelve months. 

(b) Spin part of ginned cotton, Test 2, part b, that 
was stored in seed for six months, ginned, and then re- 
stored in lint for six months. 

(c) Gin and spin remainder of cotton that was stored 
in seed for twelve months. 


CHART I 
Showing Division of Seed Cotton for the Tests. 
SEED COTTON 
Gin immediately. (2-3 of lint to be stored.) 


Stored in seed for six months and then gin. 
Stored in seed for 12 months and then gin. 


that has 


Test | 
Spin 1-3 of the cotton that was ginned immediately. 
Test Il 
Part A—Spin 1-3 of the lint that has been stored for 
six months. 
Part B—Gin cotton that has been stored in seed for 
six months, spin 1-2 of this lint cotton. 
Test Ill 
Part A—-Spin the remaining 1-3 of the lint that has 
been stored for one year. 


Part B—Spin remaining 1-2 of lint that was stored in 
seed for six months, ginned and then re-stored in lint for 
six months. 


Part C-—-Gin and spin cotton that has been stored in 
seed for 12 months. 


TABLE No. 1 


Per cent of moisture in the cotton before running through 
bale breaker. 


Test I—October, 1931 5.36% 

Part A Part B 

Part A Part PartC 

Test I1I—October, 1932 6.32% 6.21% 6.45% 
TABLE No. 2 


Average length of cotton by weight. 


Ginning Carding 2nd Drawing 

Test No. inches inches inches | 
Test 1 3863 586 
Test 2 

Part A 805 888 1.031 

Part B 802 870 .992 
Test 3 

Part A .790 889 1.001 

Part B .809 .900 .996 

Part ( .798 816 1.041 


(Chandler’s Method used) 


Chandler's Method: Average length of cotton by 
weight. The ratio equals the weight of ends divided by 
the weight of middle. This ratio multiplied by the length 
of the middle (3°) gives the length of the ends, and the 


sum of these two donate equals the average lengths. 
(Continued on Page 27) 


Rayon Crepes and Excessive Twist 


N immense amount of ignorance seems to prevail 
amongst nearly all converters, and amongst many 
manufacturers, concerning the amount of twist that 
should properly be given to the crepe weft yarns used in 
all-silk, all-rayon, and silk-and-rayon fabrics. In the silk 
crepe fabrics of various kinds, whether they be satin 
crepes, Canton crepes, crepe de chine, or what not, the 
sizes of silk crepe twist most commonly employed are the 
three-thread and four-thread, made from 13/15 denier 


raw silk (averaging about 319,000 yards per pound),~ 


while rather substantial quantities of five-thread and a 
fair amount of six-thread are also used. A very large 
proportion of this silk facturers through the medium of 
the dealers in thrown silk. The greater portion of this 
silk is thrown into the conventional ‘twist known as 60 to 
65 turns per inch, and, therefore, whether there be three, 
four, five or six threads, it will be used at a twist of 
60/65 turns. This is entirely wrong and illogical, and 
often leads to serious difficulties either on account of 
insufficient twist, or excess of twist, particularly the lat- 
ter. 

It should hardly be necessary to point out that the 
effect of twist imparted to yarn, with reference to its 
shortening and contractile power, is greater in a coarse 
thread than in a fine thread when the twist in each is the 
sdme. ‘Therefore the logic of the situation would demand 
a lessening amount of twist as a thread grew coarser, 
whether in the number of threads of the same size that 
were joined together, or for perhaps a lesser number of 
coarse sized threads. Thus, with reference to the 13/15 
denier silk, it would be proper to have a three-thread 
thrown into, say, 70 to 75 turns; a four-thread into 65 to 
70 turns; a five-thread into 60 to 65 turns; a six-thread 
into 55 to 60 turns. Not that these figures would neces- 
sarily be the exact twists which would bring all into 
uniformity one with the other, so far as its contractile 
power is concerned, but to illustrate the principle under- 
lying it. In a fine thread of any kind, one turn of twist 
to the inch would be practically unnoticeable, but in a 
cord as thick, say, as a slate pencil, one turn of twist 
would put a violent king in the material. 

With all of these combinations of threads thrown into 
65/65 turns, it follows that if the twist of 60/65 turns for 
a given contraction in width, and a given amount of 
warp, is sufficient, the same twist put into the coarser 
threads would be far too much and would give too great 
a contraction. The result of undue contraction in such a 
case would be that in the boiling off the goods would 
shink in-more heavily. Although the finisher would 
stretch them out, assisted by a judicious sizing, or gum- 
ming, of the goods, and could deliver them at the finished 
width called for, there would remain in the weft yarns 
unexpended contractile power. The effect would be that 
as the goods lay in stock, and particularly if they were 
more or less handled, or when they would be laid out for 
cutting at the dress manufacturing establishment, this 
contractile power would gradually keep asserting itself, 
causing a steady contraction or narrowing of the goods. 
Therefore, the goods which were finished to 39 to 40 
inches, might, in the course of a few weeks, shrink in to 
38 inches, perhaps 37 inches. 

Another factor which enters into this matter of twist 
is the density or body of the warp, for the denser the 
warp the more it will resist the contractile power of the 
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weft. Suppose, for instance, that a warp of fair body 
had one pick of crepe to the inch. There would be prac- 
tically no shrinkage. If, however, there was one thread 
of warp to the inch, and a fair body of crepe weft, the 
contraction would be immense. A manufacturer of a 
crepe who had been using a three-thread weft of 60 to 65 
turns on a warp reeded 60/2/2 of 20/22 denier raw silk 
(that is, two double ends passed through each split of the 
reed, and occupying 120 healds per inch in the harness), 


might thereby attain satisfactory results and secure the 


amount of contraction that he desired, so that if the 
warp was laid 43 inches in the reed, the finished fabric 
would be, say, 39 inches to 40 inches. Then, desirous 
of making a heavier bodied fabric, he increases the 
amount of warp by 50 per cent, reeding it either 60/2/3, 
in which case two triple ends would pass through each 
split of the reed, or, 60/3/2, in which three double ends 
pass through each split of the reed, and with this warp he 
uses the same weft. The weft, having to apply its force 
to a 50 per cent greater volume of warp, will not give the 
same degree of contraction for the same number of picks 
and, therefore, the finished goods will come out wider 
than is desired. Consequently, it follows that with the 
heavier-bodied warp there should either be a greater 
amount of twist in the weft, or a larger number of picks 
per inch, or the goods should be laid narrower in the 
loom, in which case the pebble, or granulation, on the 
face of the goods would be less marked. 
On OTHER FABRICS 

The same principles apply to fabrics in which the crepe 
weft is made of other materials, such as cotton, worsted, 
spun silk, rayon or spun rayon. In one example before 
the writer the fabric is made with a rayon warp and a 
spun rayon weft. There is a streakiness running warp- 
ways of the fabric. This cloth happens to be red in color, 
and the streaks appear lighter in the goods than the 
surrounding tissue. Many of these streaks are well 
marked and continue for many inches, and others of them 
are short, broken and multitudinous in number, and bear 
little or no relationship to the position of the warp 
threads, mostly having a slight diagonal path. The 
cause of this streakiness is interesting. 

[In the dyeing and finishing of all-silk fabrics, the first 
operation to which the goods are subjected is the boiling 
off of the gum. In this treatment, the pieces, folded in 
1'4-yard folds at full width, and with a cord stitched 
through the selvedages at each end of the folds, are hung 
from sticks in the boiling-off bath, in which they are 
completel yimmersed. This bath is made up of a solution 
of neutral soap in water, there being usually in the neigh- 
borhood of 30 pounds of soap to 100 pounds of silk, the 
bath being kept at about 200 deg. F., and not being per- 
mitted to boil. In the course of about an hour, during 
which time the goods are “worked” in the bath to secure 
a proper circulation of the liquor, the fabrics are freed 
from their natural gum, due to the combining of the soap 
with the sericin or silk worm gum of the silk, and after 
subsequent thorough rinsing they pass on to the other 
operations. 

During this period, and in the case of a properly con- 
structed and well-balanced fabric, the gum is being slowly 
melted away from the weft as well as from the warp 
threads, and as it is gradually dissolved kinks begin to 
develop in the hard twisted crepe yarns. These do not 
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form all at once, but gradually, here and there, through- 
out the goods, until, when the boiling off is completed, 
the full contraction of the threads, due to their twist, has 
taken place and the kinks have formed in a fairly uniform 
way throughout the fabric. 

When, however, such other yarns as those specified are 
to be boiled off, the case is different, for in these there is 
no gum to discharge, though there are other elements 
that are removed in such a treatment. In the case of 
silk warps with rayon filling, there is the gum to be boiled 
out of the warp, but in the case of rayon warps there is 
the sizing or dressing that is put upon them, to facilitate 
the weaving, to be removed. In the case of spun silk weft 
prepared by the schapping process there may be a mod- 
erate percentage of gum also to be got rid of, and in the 
case of worsted yarns there will wenerally be 2 or 3 per 
cent of oil in the yarn. In any event, this boil-off bath is 
necessary to start and’ to facilitate the creping action of 
the weft. 

CREASING 

In these instances cited, however, this creping effect is 
immediate and violent where such weft yarns are used, as 
there is not in the threads the presence of such an ele- 
ment as the gum in the regular silk to retard its action, 
and therefore the creping is sudden, acute and uncontroll- 
ed. Wherever there happens to be a crease in the fabric, 
or a sharp fold, the threads along the lines of the crease 
are forced slightly more apart than they were as they lay 
flat in the goods. Therefore, when the kinks are actively 
forming, they develop along the lines of least resistance, 
and instantly follow the paths thus presented to them by 
such creasing. | 

Creases may be formed in the goods as they are woven 
if there is any irregularity in the manner in which they 
are spread out on the cloth roller. Also, rayon goods of 
this character are generally stiffish in the unfinished state 
and crease very readily and, in the handling necessary in 
their manipulation at the dye house, lots of creases will 
form. 

In the fabric under discussion there are in the unfin- 
ished cloth 98 threads per inch of 148 denier rayon, nom- 
inally 150 denier, which is a delustred viscose. In the 
unfinished cloth there are 37 picks per inch of spun rayon 
of a size equal to No. 19.7 on a cotton yarn count basis 
of 840 yards to the number. This size is the equivalent 
of 270 deniers. It should be remarked, however, that 
there is no boiling-off loss in this rayon weft, while there 
is a boil-off loss in the all-silk weft. Therefore, allowing 
a boil-off of 18% per cent for twists, this 270 denier all- 
rayon weft would be the equivalent of 331 deniers in 
terms of boiled-off silk weft. The fibres composing this 
spun rayon average in length about 2 inches. The num- 
ber of turns of twist per inch averages about 50 for both 
right and left hand twists. A twist of 50 turns per inch 
(that is, the twist in the finished thread) might be suit- 
able for a six-thread crepe filling, which, for a 13/15 
denier silk, averaging 14 deniers, would make 84 deniers. 
The shortening of the thread due to the twisting, which 
will vary somewhat according to the technical methods 
employed in the throwing mill, might approximate 12 per 
cent, which would bring up the size to 94 deniers. De- 
ducting the 1844 per cent boil-off from this would give a 
boiled-off size of 76.61, say 77 deniers. In this computa- 
tion no consideration has been given to the amount of 
soap and oil added by the throwster in his soaking opera- 
tions. 

We therefore find that this twist which would be suit- 
able for a silk that boils down to 77 deniers has been 
applied to a rayon yarn of 270 deniers, or nearly four 
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times the thickness. It.is quite apparent, therefore, that 
to secure a normal degree of contraction and creping in 
this far heavier yarn, a greatly decreased twist would be 
indicated, and the amount of twist in it is grossly exces- 
sive. It is also to be noted that the fabric had only 37 
picks to the inch, so that the space between the individual 
weft threads is substantial. 


The result of the boiling-off operations was what might 
properly have been expected. As soon as the goods struck 
the water, kinks instantly formed in the weft threads, 
and these ran rapidly along the lines where any creases 
had occurred. In addition, even where there were no 
creases, but where it would happen that there were any 
appreciable variations in the spacings of the warp threads, 
there would be formed lines of kinks of a more or less 
vertical character. Also, the formation of kinks gener- 
ally through the cloth would, by their violence, force ,the 
warp threads out of position, assisted also by the paucity 
of picks per inch, and this is evidenced by the fact that 
in looking at the fabric against the light, the warp threads 
all through are distorted from their linear position and 
are forced right and left, producing a heavily mottled 
aspect when thus observed. 


In the finishing the goods have been held out fairly 
tightly by the finisher, and so the lines of puckers that 
had formed in the cloth where the kinks ran along are 
now stretched out, and the surface of the cloth is smooth, 
but wherever the distortions caused by these lines of 
puckers have occurred, the streaks now visible on the 
fabric mark their places. 

It may here be remarked that even with normal twists 
in the weft, when such wefts are of yarns other than 
regular silk, and in which kinks will instantly form, there 
is a strong tendency for lines of kinks, producing puckers 
to form in the boil-off bath along the paths of any well 
defined creases. This tendency may be overcome in the 
following way: The undyed goods are wound on a roller 
very tightly and very smoothly, and this roll is taken to 
a dye jig which has been filled with cold water, and to 
each end of the roll of goods a leader cloth of generous 
length has been seiwn. The leader is now passed into 
the water of the jig, and around the rollers at the bottom, 
and then up to a take-up roller on the opposite side, and 
the machine is started. Before actually passing into the 
water, the goods encounter a spreader roller which fur- 
ther assists in holding the cloth absolutely smooth and 
unwrinkled, and the tension lengthwise is substantial. 
Under these conditions they are now given three or four 
runs through the jig. A contraction due to the kinking 
of the weft takes place at once, but the goods, being held 
out smooth. and firm, it expends itself evenly throughout 
the fabric instead of being localized. 

After this wet pre-treatment, the goods are then put in 
shape for entering in the boil-off bath, and in this the 
additional kinking which will take place will occur in an 
orderly and well distributed manner, for it is the first 
violence of the kinking that causes the trouble. Any 
manufacturer, therefore, who has goods in which the 
crepe twist weft is of material other than twisted raw 
silk, should instruct his dyer to take this precaution, and 
in that way there will be a fair assurance that the goods 
will come out in merchantable shape. The goods which 
we have been discussing, owing to the multiplicity and 
character of the streaks in them, were entirely unmer- 
chantable as first quality merchandise and had to be 
disposed of at a heavy loss. No blame could be attached 
to the dyer, as he had to put the goods through the usual 
treatments to which crepe weft rayon fabrics are ordi- 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Krame Operation 


HE objects of a fly frame builder: (a) To slightly 

I reduce the motion may be stated as follows: length 

yf each succeeding traverse of the bobbin rail. (b) 
To reduce the speed of the traverse of bobbin rail at the 
completion of each successive layer wound on to the 
bobbin. (c) To ensure that the surface speed of the 
bobbin over the flyer eye is kept constant during the 
building of a set of bobbins by reducing gradually the 
revolutions per minute of the bobbins per layer wound 
on. This reduction in speed of the bobbins must be such 
that the surface speed of the bobbin over the flyer eye 
shall be equivalent at all times to the surface speed of 
the front roller. Actually, there is a slightly greater 
length wound on, which is due to circumstances which 
need not be dealt with in this connection. : 

It is necessary to reduce the speed of the bobbins for 
each layer wound on, during the building of a set of 
bobbins, owing to the constant delivery from the front 
rollers and the increase in diameter of the bobbin as 
each layer is wound on, otherwise the roving would be 
stretched and broken. 


Fly frame bobbins are not constructed with supporting 
flanges for the ends of the layers of slubbing, roving, etc. 
(warping bobbins used in beam warping-frame creels have 
flanges on), as such flanges would be disadvantageous in 
several ways, and therefore bobbins with parallel barrels 
above the bottom shield are used. The layers of roving 
are wound on to the barrels on top of each other with 
each succeeding layer slightly shorter than the preceding 
one, in order to build up the full bobbin with cone-shaped 
ends, and thereby prevent the end coils of each layer slip- 
ping off or “slattering.’"> The traverse is slow, and, there- 
fore, if each layer were of equal length, the ends of the 
layers would not be built up in a self-supporting manner, 
whereas on a quick-traverse yarn winding frame the rapid 
traverse of the yarn as the latter is wound on to a parallel 
tube builds up the yarn with a constant length of traverse 
and the ends of the layers-are self-supporting, and thus 
no flanges are necessary. The centers of the coils of 
roving forming any one layer on a fly frame bobbin are 
not directly situated over the centers of the coil compos- 


ing the previous layer, but coils in the second layer are 
wound more or less in the spaces between adjacent coils 
in the first layer. During the unwinding of the slubbing, 
roving, etc., from a completed bobbin, however, it will be 
noticed that part of occasional coils will completely cross 
over a coil in the previous layer. 

An erroneous assumption commonly met with is that as 
each succeeding layer of slubbing, intermediate, or roving 
is wound on to the bobbin is shorter, each succeeding 
layer occupies a shorter length of time. The actual fact 
is that the length of time necessary to complete each 
successive traverse on a fly frame gradually increases 
owing to the increase in diameter being more than the 
decrease in length of layer. To make this quite clear, 
actual dimensions from 3%-hank and 4%4-hank bobbins 
have previously been given, and, in addition, there were 
80 layers of roving on the 3'%4-hank bobbins, coils per 
inch; 19.35. The coils per inch in each layer throughout 
the building of a full bobbin should be equal. From 
these actual particulars, and bearing in mind that the 
speed of the front rollers is constant, it will be clearly 
understood that each succeeding layer wound on will 
occupy a longer time. For example, the length of layer 
may decrease from 634” to 4%”, while the diameter 
may increase from 7/16” to 374”. 


PRECAUTIONS WHEN CREELING 


The replenishing of bobbins which have become empty, 
or about to run bare, in the creel of intermediate or 
roving rames, is so frequently performed in the routine 
work of the tenter or other operative, that the warp is 
apt to be done inefficiently. Creeling should be attended 
to properly, and the carding master can spend many a 
profitable hour in observing the manner in which the 
operatives carry out this work and, when necessary, dem- 
onstrate to the operatives what faults to avoid. The 
foregoing also applies to creeling at the slubbing frame. 

In the ordinary operation creeling, the end of sliver 
from a full sliver tin, or bobbin, is pieced to the end 
from a nearly empty sliver tin, or bobbin. In some cases, 


(Continued on Page 10) 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver's Friend’ 


it 


penetrates the 
. . Carries the weight into the 
means good running work . 


satished help and 100% production. 


We are in a position to offer 
Prompt Shipment 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. Iler, Greenville, S. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SEND FOR THIS NOW 


MR. A. W. ROBERTSON, Chairman 
Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation 
435 Seventh Avenue 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me without charge... ——_t@ples of 
the material you recommend for use by our sales- 
men— 


] in 
your” 


it for 


{ }] Cheek Sheet for Equipment Study 


[ “Rehabilitation—Where They're Doing 
List 


We want to get our share of the business the com- 
mittee is stirring up. This will provide enough 
for all our salesmen. 
(Name) 


(Address) 


Cut out this coupen and mail it in. 
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Moen so forward on 


ideas .. . not arguments. 


Here’s an idea that is 


FOR YOUR SALESMEN moving them right now! 


, \ HE Industrial Rehabilitation Program has 


swept forward in all sections of the coun- 
try because it is a sound idea. It is one of those 
simple suggestions that work because they are 
right. It has been right enough to start up 
already more than $155,000,000 worth of trace- 
able commitments for machinery and materials. 


Orders are being placed. 


It makes a vital situation, for every equipment 
manufacturer. For the attention of management 
throughout the country is being focussed on 
how to save by modernizing. Factories, ware- 
houses, hotels, stores, office buildings are being 


studied right now to see where money can be 


saved on present business, where it will pay to 
make ready for more volume at lower costs. In 
short, the men who operate these properties are 
looking now for the very thing that you have 


been trying to sell them. 


Go back to every prospect where you can offer 
an economy. Get your share of the business. 
Tie into the rehabilitation theme with your ad- 
vertising and selling. Take advantage of this 
opportunity. Get the Booklet, the Check Sheet 
and the Where-They’re-Doing-It List and have 
your salesmen use them. Write for them today. 
They will be sent you in any reasonable quantity 


without charge, or in large quantities at cost. 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION 


A. W. ROBERTSON, Chairman 


435 Seventh Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation was estab- 
lished last August as a national effort to promote the re- 
pair and re-equipment of factories, warehouses and large 


through cost reduction, 
stimulating business. 


Local committees are at work over 


and by creating employment and 


the entire country and already commitments for more than 


buildings, where such improvements will bring benefit $165,000,000 worth of rehabilitation work have been reported. 
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A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS PROBLEMS 


A review of the fabrics shown by Henry 
Glass & Co. reveals many of the outstand- 
ing weaves of the season and shows how 
extremely diversified are the new cotton 
fashions for Spring. 


Matelasses, of course, and very smartly 
styled in the small regular patterns which 
Paris endorses! These have suggestive 
names, such as Matelask, a pattern made 
up of small alternating blocks—one puffy 
and the next a flatter scratch line effect. 
Matamont is a species of cross-bar mate- 


lasse forming little square, irregularly 
puffed blocks. Both these fabrics come in 
dark and _ light 
shades and, of 
course, white. They 
are the type of fab- 
Aramont j ¥ 
ric which will be 
sports coats, jackets 
Boratel 


and dresses. 


For Sports or Evening 

Carpeau, from this house, is a really 
rough crepe with the desired firm finish. 
It comes in lovely shades, such the 
madonna blue. This is the type of cotton 
which can be worn at any hour of the day. 
It makes a most attractive sports frock, 
and there is not the slightest doubt but 
that it will appear on many dance floors 
during the summer months. 

Boratel is another rough fabric—less 
rough, however, than Carpeau, and where- 
as the former is very irregularly marked, 
like the first Schiaparelli rough crepe, the 
latter has a small, regular pattern. Like 
Carpeau it is the sort of cotton which 
fashion says may be used in evening gowns 
if you choose. 


That Neat, Fine Look 


Cardinet is a most fascinating fabric. It 
is a fine cross weave with a little stripe 
running through it, each alternating stripe 
being punctuated by little dots made of 
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by Harwood 


lustrous yarn—for example, a white ground 
with bright peacock blue dots. It has that 
neat, fine look characteristic of many of 
the best fabrics of the spring. 

With Aramont we begin to enter the 
class of nubbed fabrics—and in this classi- 
fication Henry Glass excells. Aramont is 
a fine crepe with a nubbed cross-bar run- 
ning through it. The coloring in the Glass 
materials are most attractive. They in- 
clude both delicate and daring tones, and 
when the material permits it, street shades 
such as one finds in the best woolens. In 
the sports pastels one is impressed by the 
lovely tangerine, melon and peach, the pale 
clear yellows and the lovely madonna 
blues. -Red is outstanding in this collec- 
tion and in street shades their attractive 
warm brown which various 
fabrics deserves special commendation. 


Nubbed Chic 


But to return to our nubbed fabrics— 
Namiral is very good looking with its 
broken zigzag nubbed dashes; and Rouvet, 


appears in 


Amijour 


with its bold wavy 
nubbed stripe alter- 
nating with a fine 
irregular, slightly 
raised stripe, is most 
effective. Although 
really quite light in 
weight, it looks 
heavy enough to be 
appropriate for a 
summer sports coat 


Rouvet 


COTTON 


—for example, in orange over a beige cot- 
ton dress. 

Tintara is a very light weight cotton 
tweed, and cotton tweeds, by the way, are 
an extremely im- 
portant 
tion. They range 
from the heaviest 
sort of fabrics 
closely approximat- 
ing sports woolens 
to such fine weaves 


as this. Tintara is 

very attractive in 

red lightly flecked Namirat 
with white. 

Amijour is another very interesting 


Henry Glass material. As the name sug- 
gests, it has openwork cross-bars much 
heavier in one direction than the other. In 


Matelask 


bright red it is par- 
ticularly appealing. 

As this 
the Bulletin goes to oe ee 


issue of 


press, very interest- 


ing news is being 
received from Paris 
in regard to ecot- 
tons. It seems that 


this season this type 
of fabric is the out- 
standing favorite with the great dress- 
making houses who are featuring new 
kinds of cottons used in new and interest- 


Cardinet 


ing ways. Woven checks in little chicken- 
foot effects are being employed, for in- 
stance, by one important house for a 


charming series of young looking evening 
frocks . . . cotton coats are shown over 
wool dresses .. . and all sorts of innova- 
tions are introduced. Look for the next 
Cotton Stylist’s report. 
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Fly Frame Operation 
(Continued from Page 6) 


the sliver tin, or bobbin, becomes empty before the oper- 
ative attends to it, but this should be avoided as far as 
possible. During the ordinary working of intermediate 
and roving frames care must be taken to prevent a bob- 
bin in the creel coming in contact with an adjacent bob- 
bin or bibbins, or else ends will be broken and thus 
cause extra work and more piecings. The operative can 
avoid this by arranging a full bobbin next to a bobbin 
that is about half-full, and a bobbin three-quarters full 
next to a quarter-full bobbin, and so on. Also, if the 
operative arranges for only a small number of bobbins to 
run empty at about one time, but not so quick as to 
preclude their replenishment being easily practicable be- 
fore an end actually runs out, it avoids many poor piec- 
ings, singles and waste. 

The ends from the various tiers of bobbins are passed 
to the rollers in one method thus, an end from the back 
bottom row and an end from the back middle row are 
combined to make one end at the front, and an end from 
the front row and an end from the back top row are com- 
bined to make another end at the front. 

During the creeling operation little or no waste should 
occur. Any single or double which passes forward on to 
a bobbin at the front ought to be removed therefrom, no 
matter how or when it is caused. 

Double at the slubbing frame, and single and double 
at succeeding fly frames, can be caused during creeling by 
piecing a full can of sliver, or a full bobbin, respectively, 
to the wrong end. Another cause of double at any fly 
frame, in connection with creeling, is that of an operative 
carelessly allowing the efds to overlap for several inches, 
and even feet. If too long an overlap is made when 
creeling at the slubbing frame, the slubbing will be twice 
as thick as it ought to be for the length of overlap multi- 
plied by the draft. If it occurs at a subsequent fly frame, 
the material produced will be 50 per cent too heavy. 
Some operatives are very careless when creeling, and will 
allow the new end to pass through the traverse guide and 
the back rollers before breaking out the old end. Such 
overlap may extend for a foot or more, which, after it 
has been drafted by the rollers, will cause a correspond- 
ingly longer length of faulty material to be produced 
from the frame. An overlap of '4” is ample when. creel- 
ing. 

If operatives are not good creelers at the intermediate 
and roving frames, more ends break down than would 
otherwise occur, either before or after the piecing reaches 
the front rollers, and thus single is caused. 

Single occurs at the intermediate and roving frames 
when a larger number of bobbins become empty quicker 
than the operative is able to replace them. 

Each skewer, or creel peg, should be kept in good con- 
dition, with a good round point at the lower end. It 
may be mentioned here that some bobbin manufacturers 
make a specialty of repairing, at small cost, skewers that 
have had the points (either top or bottom) broken off, or 
worn blunt. Some carding masters or their assistants are 
very deft at this work and can thereby save much in the 
replacement of damaged skewers. If the skewers are too 
blunt at the bottom, or the porcelain footsteps, commonly 
termed “pots,” are cracked or rough, or the upper bear- 
ings for the skewer tops are choked with waste, the 
trouble of stretched roving will be aggravated. 

The effect of the creel conditions on the amount of 
twist inserted in the slubbing or intermediate is often too 
lightly considered as being of very little consequence, 
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judging from the state of some fly frame creels. A good 
carding master, or a good fly frame tenter for that matter, 
does not need informing that such faults as the skewers 
being badly worn, or the points broken off, or the porce- 
lain footsteps cracked, rough or broken out altogether, 
or waste in the upper bearings for the skewers ,all con- 
tribute to slubbing or intermediate, with really enough 
twist in, being stretched or broken on its way to the 
back drawing rollers. 

The creel should also be vertical and the guide rods 
set in the correct position to prevent any tension being 
exerted on the slubbing or intermediate except that which 
is absolutely necessary. 

In some cases, the two slubbing or intermediate bob- 
bins fed per spindle are not taken from the same svt. 
When soft-built bobbins are come across, they should be 
placed on well-pointed skewers in that row of the creel 
which is in most direct line with the drawing rollers, so 
that the minimum tension will be imposed on the strands 
when unwinding. 

The creel top should be thoroughly cleaned at inter- 
vals so that less “fly” becomes attached to the full slub- 
bing or intermediate bobbins. Full bobbins ought to be 
placed on the creel in the right direction to facilitate 
creeling so that the operative can place the skewer into 
the bottom of the bobbin without having to lift the bob- 
bin off the creel and turn the bobbin the other way round. 

No operative should be allowed to make piecings that 
are long, dirty, wet, and hard-twisted, as not only will 
the roving be faulty, but the leather-covered rollers will 
be damaged. Neither should the ends be overlapped for 
3” or 4” and twisted in the middle with loose tails. The 
operative should endeavor to make the smallest possible 
piecing that will carry through to the bobbin at the front, 
without either breaking down or causing any appreciable 
difference in the thickness of the slubbing, intermediate, 
or roving. 

It is too early and wasteful to creel full bobbins to re- 
place bobbins with two or three layers of slubbing or in- 
termediate on, to be followed by “screwing off” the mate- 
rial from the latter bobbins and relegating it to the waste 
tin. Occasionally, fly frame bobbins are made with a 
small ridge or rim at the top to make it more difficult to 
‘screw off” any good material. In some cases, of course, 
an operative designedly replaces a bobbin with a few lay- 
ers on with a full bobbin and uses the former bobbin in 
another part of the creel for some good reason. 

When an odd bobbin unwinds too easily for some 
reason or other, that is, it unwinds too freely or overruns, 
it may be avoided by slightly blunting the lower point 
of the skewer by tapping it on a flat surface. Another 
common method to retard the movement of the bobbin 
is to place a small piece of cotton under the lower point 
of the skewer. Bobbins tend to overrun more when the 
draft is unusually small, as, other conditions being equal, 
the back rollers rotate quicker. 

When a bobbin is nearly empty, and has only, say, 
half a layer on, the operative commonly takes hold of the 
bottom of the skewer with one hand and lifts it and the 
bobbin out of the creel. Then, still keeping the end 
intact, the bobbin is caused to spin round with the other 
hand to unwind the strand, but it should not be allowed 
to touch the floor. After taking the loose end in one 
hand, the empty bobbin is placed on the creel top or in a 
box, then the skewer is passed into a full bobbin, the 
two ends are pieced, the slack length’ from the old bob- 
bin wound on to the full bobbin, and the latter is placed 
in the creel. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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It Finds THE BIGGEST EVENT Te Keeps 
New OLD 
Customers of the KNITTING INDUSTRY Customers 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


April 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 1933 


Commercial Museum 


Philadelphia 
For Opinion of 


Under the Auspices 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS 


The Future Your Products 


This exhibition and convention is, without exception, the greatest institution for constructive, forward look- 
: ing progress in all the Knit Goods Trade. It has definite functions which it performs, completeness and 


efficiency that stamps it among buyers and sellers, as indispensable to the industry. 


yf The Commercial Museum is transformed into a vast market place where buyers congregate from all parts of 
. the United States and Canada. Exhibitors pre- 
. sent these buyers with instructive, profitable and 
It Keeps business-getting displays of every conceivable a 
: 2 Your Name variety of equipment, product or service used in it Actually 
Familiar to the thousands of knitting mills and factories. Makes Sales 
The Trade 


COMPLETE SERVICE WITH STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


One hundred fifty dollars is the price of a standard space measuring 10 feet square. This rate includes the 


following service and equipment without extra charge. 


Regulation Sign Floor Covering 
Dividing Rails Two Chairs 
Hat Tree Desk 


Electrical installation and steam Connections 


Every conceivable want of the exhibitor is anticipated and prepared in advance. 


APPLY FOR SPACE NOW 
. Chester I. Campbell Organization, 329 Park Square Bldg., Boston 
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They Hold the Key to 
The Situation 


Leading authorities in the textile industry who gath- 
ered here recently in what was said to be the largest 
meeting of combed yarn spinners ever held are agreed 
that the industry is in a strategic position now. 

Cotton mill executives are in position to enjoy the ad- 
vantages and fruits of a sellers’ market. They have been 
besieged within the past day or two with yarn buyers 
asking for commitments on large orders of yarn. Every 
indication is that the prices of yarns will be advanced 
considerably when the markets are reopened after the 
bank holiday. It is almost a certain fact that cotton will 
be up several points, too. Yarn merchants’ supplies are 
depleted and there will be a big rush of orders when 
business is resumed, it is felt in textile circles here. 

And this brings us to the main point at issue, viz.: if 
the cotton mill executives who control the combed yarn 
industry—and 85 per cent of them were here for the 
meeting yesterday—will exercise the proper caution in 
accepting these orders and in operating their plants to 
fill the orders, there will be a marked improvement in the 
textile business. If there is a rush to beat the other 
fellow to the orders with slashing cuts in prices, with 
mills running full time day and night to cut down the 
overhead, then we shall slump right back into the dol- 
drums from which we are now suffering. 

Much of Mr. Sloan’s discussion here centered about 
the evils of over-production, of ruthless price cutting and 
unfair competition. He deplored the practice of produc- 
ing and selling yarn below the cost of production. He 
told the executives here assembled that they held the key 
to the situation in their hands. 

‘We must realize that business recovery depends essen- 
tially upon price improvement, and that those of us who 
persist in selling below cost, whatever the reason. are 
standing in the way of business recovery,” he said. 

He went on to state that it is just such practices as 
these that necessitate low wages, force drastic curtailment 
of employment, delay replenishment of necessitous re- 
placement and prolonged the depression. Pending im- 
provement in purchasing power and resumption of indus- 
trial activity, he urged conservatism in mill schedules. 

“The mill executive who steps up his hours,” he said. 
“solely to reduce cost invites his neighbor to run as long 
or longer. It is this mistaken policy of keeping up with 
the Joneses or trying to exceed the Joneses which destroys 
all semblance of true values and prevents the realization 
of those benefits that should come from a relatively good 
demand, and the many technical improvements that have 
been affected in processing and in the quality of our 
products. The whole nation has come to realize the 
economic folly of below cost prices and if I read correctly 
the signs of the time our customers are readv and anx- 
ious to trade on a sound business-like basis.” 

He frankly and plainly told the mill men here in no 
uncertain words that they themselves were largely to 
blame for the serious predicament in which they found 
themselves; rather those of their number who refused to 
co-operate in the matter of production, prices ,etc. 

One thing that impressed his hearers was his reference 
to the possibility of legislation looking to the amendment 
of the Sherman anti-trust law, or of lightening its restric- 
tions. The danger of violating the terms of this law is 
one of the most serious hindrances in the way of a come- 
back in the textile industry. 
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As has been so often said in these columns and else- 
where, in remarks about the textile industry, the imme- 
diate section in and around Gastonia, within a radius of 
50 or 60 miles, controls the production of the combed 
yarns of the nation. If they would, they could control 
the market. And this assertion is made by The Gazette 
on its own initiative—not quoting any one. And they 
could, if they would get together and stick together on 
the matter of balancing production and demand, quit the 
ruinous practice of piling up stock yarns, cutting prices 
and night running whenever there is a slight upturn in 
the market.—Gastonia Gazette. 


What Is the Smith Cotton Bill? 


The basic idea of the Smith cotton bill, passed by 
the last Congress but vetoed and now scheduled for 
reconsideration, is something like this: It would set 
up a cotton board under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This board would say, in effect, to 
the cotton farmer: “The cotton which you are raising is 
now selling around six cents a pound. That’s less than it 
costs you to produce it. We have some three million 
bales of government cotton which we took over from the 
co-operatives and people to whom we made seed loans. 
So why don’t you take an option on some of our cotton, 
which we'll give you if you cut your acreage 30 per 
cent? 

“This option will cover the amount of cotton that you 
will not produce as a result of acreage reduction. The 
cotton you get from us will cost you less than if you 
raised it yourself because the option will be at present 
prices. Next August, when the marketing season begins 
there should be less cotton on the market and the price 
ought to be higher. So you'll make more profit on our 
cotton than on your own farm production. Just sign on 
the dotted line.” 

In some respects the Smith bill has been considered the 
least objectionable of the “farm relief” measures pro- 
posed thus far. If it works, it will simply scoop out a 
hole in this year’s cotton crop and then plug that hole 
with government holdings of the staple. 

There have been a number of objections raised, how- 
ever. When the government agrees to sell its cotton at 
present prices, that means a loss. The producers of other 
farm commodities want some kind of help, too, and they 
argue that if the government can subsidize the cotton 
raisers—to the extent of the loss involved—other farmers 
should get a share of government money. 

Furthermore, suppose that the cotton producers who 
do not come in under the plan increase their acreage and 
crop in anticipation of the price advance? Or suppose 
the boll weevils and the weather permit a big increase in 
the yield per acre, as they have been known to do before? 
Then there won’t be any advance. If cotton is lower 
next fall than it is now, the options to be extended under 
the Smith scheme wouldn’t be taken up and the govern- 
ment would still be holding the sack—a sack with three 
tnillion bales of cotton in it——-Wall Street Journal. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—The Stehli Silks Corporation, 
with large plants here for the manufacture of broad silks, 
announced a 10 per cent advance in the price of all its 
finished fabrics. 

Henry Stehli, vice-president, at New York, explained 
the step by saying that it was not predicated by any 
expected inflationary movement, but rather because of 
the uncertainty of the raw silk price situation and the 
added risk in deliveries at the present time. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


C. L. Langston has resigned as assistant engineer to 
take charge of a large power plant at Chester, S. C. 


G. L. Nance has been made assistant engineer, Moores- 
ville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


C. A. Vanderford has been promoted from section 
hand to second hand carding No. 3 mill, Mooresville 
Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


J. R. Roberson has been promoted from second hand 
No. 2 card room to second hand carding and spinning 
No. 2 mill. Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


D. Stiles has been promoted from second hand spin- 
ning to general second hand carding and spinning night, 
No. 2 mill. Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


Jack W. Burnett, of the Southern Weaving Company, 
Greenville, S. C., suffered a broken jaw bone and several 
broken ribs in an automobile wreck near Brevard, N. C. 


L. G. Moss has been promoted from second hand No. 
3 carding to general overseer carding and spinning Nos. 
2, 3 and 4 mill, Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, 
N.C. 

J. B. Bayter has resigned as general overseer spinning, 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Chester plant. He has been with 
the company for the past four years, and was president 
of Baldwin Co-operative Club, also president of Men’s 
Bible Class of Westside Baptist Church. 


Our issue of February 2nd carried the announcement 
that E. W. Kwight had been made overseer of spinning 
at the Washington Mills, Fries, Va. ‘This was an error 
which we very much regret. G. E. Jennings is overseer 
of spinning at this mill, a position he has held for more 
than 15 years. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM BENJAMIN JONES 


William Benjamin Jones, father of Harry B. Jones, of 
the Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., died recently in 
that city after a short illness. Mr. Jones was highly 
regarded by all who knew him. 


Mrs. John L. Robinson Deceased 


The many friends of John L. Robinson, well known 
and popular mill superintendent of Burlington, N. C., 
will regret to learn of the death of his wife. Mrs. Rob- 
inson was afflicted with heart trouble. 


Charlotte Textile Club Supports Economy 
Measure 


At its regular weekly meeting last Monday the Char- 
lotte Textile Club instructed its president, G. G. Slaugh- 
ter, to send the following telegram to the United States 
Senators from North Carolina: 

Senators Bailey and Reynolds, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Charlotte Textile Club, whose members are en- 
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gaged in the State’s greatest industry and including many 
ex-service men, are depending on you to stand squarely 
behind the President’s economy program. Your support 
will do much to stabilize textile conditions and will be 
greatly appreciated. 


CHARLOTTE TEXTILE CLUB. 


Claud B. Iler Il 


Claude B. Iler, of Greenville, S. C., popular represen- 
tative of the Keever Starch Company, has been confined 
to the St. Francis Hospital in Greenville for several weeks 
but is reported to be improving. 


New Director of Textile Foundation 


Frank Dexter Cheney, of New York City, whose ap- 
pointment as a director of the Textile Foundation to fill 
the unexpired term of Henry B. Thompson, resigned, 
was recently announced, comes to the board well fitted 
for his new responsibilities. 

Since graduating from Yale in 1900, Mr. Cheney has 
been connected with the silk firm of Cheney Bros. in 
South Manchester, Conn., and New York City. He has 
been manager of their dyeing, printing and finishing 
works in Connecticut and since 1919 has been general 
sales manager of the Cheney organization. During these 
years he has given special attention to various phases of 
scientific and economic research involved in production 
and merchandising problems. 

In addition to his more intimate business connections, 
Mr. Cheney has devoted much time to public service. 
During the war he was a member of the Connecticut 
State Council for Defense, and also served as a member 
of the Dye Advisory Committee of the War Trade Board. 
He is a trustee of Deerfield Academy at Deerfield, Mass.., 
and of Hotchkiss School, at Lakeville, Conn. 


Cotton Consumption Report 


Washington, March 14.—Cotton consumed during 
February. was reported by the Census Bureau today to 
have totalled 441,663 bales of lint and 46,470 of linters, 
compared with 471,202 and 48,412 for January this year, 
and 451,239 and 54,241 for February last year. 

Cotton on hand February 28 was held as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,441,641 bales of lint 
and 284,080 of linters, compared with 1,495,527 and 
280,137 on January 31 this year, and 1,634,344 and 282.,- 
127 on February 28 last year. 


In public storage and at compresses, 9,379,990" bales 
of lint and 67,001 of linters, compared with 10,020,760 
and 63,512 on January 31 this year, and 9,510,820 and 
54,823 on February 28 last year. 


Imports during February totalled 15,786 bales, com- 
pared with 28,352 in January this year and 9,244 in 
February last year. 

Exports for February totalled 557,022 bales of lint 
and 11,645 of linters, compared with 793,666 of lint and 
12,944 of linters in January this year and 968,325 and 
10,223 in Febbruary last year. 

Cotton spindles active during February numbered 23.,- 
659,100 compared with 23,766,968 during January this 
year and 25,190,276 during February last year. 

Cotton consumed in cotton-growing States during Feb- 
ruary totalled 370,607 bales, compared with 397,774 in 
January this year and 366,601 in February last year. 
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Cotton on hand February 28 in cotton growing States 
was held as follows: 


In consuming establishments, 1,155,987 bales, com- 


pared with 1,202,049 on January 31 this year and 1,307,- 
300 on February 28 last year. 


In public storage and at compresses 8,882,061 bales, 
compared with 9,527,283 on January 31 this year and 
9,093,175 on February 28 last year. 

Cotton spindles active in cotton growing States during 
February totalled 16,804,694 compared with 16,845,998 
during January this year and 17,009,104 during January 
last year. 


BUNCHLESS 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFFICE 


AUTOMATIC 
CLEANER 


World Consumption of Cotton Increases 


New York.—On the basis of revised mill stock figures 
and other data on supply and distribution, the New York 


Cotton Exchange Service has revised its estimate of world ats” 5 BET 


=% 


consumption of American cotton during the first half of 


the current season from 6,821,000 to 6,895,000 bales. na sere 

1932—No. 1,857,410 
This compares with 6,126,000 bales in the corresponding 1932—No. 1.858.118 
half of last season and 5,377,000 two seasons ago. 1938—No. 1,892,751 


“Consumption in the first half of this season as thus 
revised is only 155,000 bales less than that in the first 
half of the 1929-30 season, when the world spinning in- 
dustry had scarcely begun to feel the effects of the grow- 
ing business depression,’ says the Exchange Service. 
“During the month of January, the world used approxi- 
mately 1,180,000 bales of the American staple compared 
with 1,132,000 in December, 1,057,000 in January last 
year, and 932,000 in January two years ago. January 
consumption this year was within 10,000 bales of the 
total of 1,190,000 in January of 1930.” 


Executors for D. E. Rhyne 


Lincolnton, N. C.—W. B. Rhyne, E. P. Rhyne, Paul 
C. Rhyne, Walter Rhyne and H. A. Rhyne have quali- 
fied as executors of the will of Daniel E. Rhyne, late 
textile executive and philanthropist. The value of the 
Rhyne estate was not given, though it has been variously 
estimated from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000. The will was 
dated January 2, 1930. 


Mill Men Named on Banking Board 


Columbia, S. C.—R. E. Henry, of Greenville, S. C., 
president of the chain of Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
operating plants in Chester, S. C.; Rock Hill, S. C., and 
Whitmire, S. C., and president and treasurer of the 
Watts Mills of Laurens, S. C., and W. J. Bailey, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Clinton Cotton Mills of Clin- 
ton, S. C., are among those appointed by Governor Ibra 
C. Blackwood, members of an advisory board of banking 


control, authorized under the new emergency banking 
law. 


Mills Asked To Co-operate in Gardening 


Mills and other corporations through the State have 
been asked by the State Relief Council to co-operate 
with local councils in furnishing and providing village 
gardens for the relief of distress among their workers. 
The village garden idea is an addition to the various 
gardening projects already started by the Relief Coun- 
cils. 


FIRTH-SMITH 
COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Wm. B. Walker 
Sou. Rep. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL ENABLES ONE OPERATOR TO 
RUN A BATTERY OF SHEARS. 

ONLY ONE OF THE REASONS WHY THE PRODUC- 
TION OF OVER 200,000 COTTON, SILK AND RAYON 
LOOMS IS BEING TRIMMED ON 


HERMAS Shears 


Hermas’ Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 


Hawthorne, N. J. 


Carolina Speciality Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Representatives: 
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J.E. Sirrine 


comments on the 
Value of Improved 
| “Textile Equipment 


This great authority says in part, “only 
: those who have followed the subject care- 
it} fully can appreciate what a wide difference 
if =—both in productive cost and the quality 
| of the product can be obtained by the use 
of modern equipment, as against that com- 
monly installed just prior to the war.” 


‘“ ... the Industry stands on the threshold 
of a new development and the more pro- 
gressive men in the industry are preparing 
ee for new ideas and new meth- 
ods.” 


4 


Are your Heddles and other Harness equip- 
ment the most modern? 


We will be glad to show you the latest 
in such labor saving equipment. 


tee 


Main Office and Plant 
| 2100 W. Allegheny Avenue 


it Philadelphia, Pa. 

- Southern Plant New England Office 
Steel Heddle Bidg. 44 Franklin St. 
621 E. McBee Ave. Providence, R. I. 


Greenville, C. 


Foreign Office 


Huddersfield, England 
Shanghai, China 


Combed Yarn Spinners Meet 


Admiration for the manner in which President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Woodin are meeting the banking emer- 
gency was expressed here by cotton manufacturers at the 
largest attended meeting ever held by the Gaston County 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association. Running through 
the discussion was a general feeling of confidence that 
the temporary banking holiday had preserved the sound- 
ness of the nation’s financial structure and had removed 
the veil of uncertainty which for many months has been 
hanging over banking and business. It was also felt that 
the general economic situation will be further strength- 
ened through the President’s budget economy program 
which awaits action in the new Congress. The meeting 
was held at Gastonia on Wednesday of last week. 

Cotton manufacturers representing 1,300,000 combed 
yarn spindles were in attendance. George A. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute of New York City, 
was the guest speaker. He referred to the possibilities 
in the new Congress of obtaining emergency relief from 
certain aspects of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. He indi- 
cated that the subject was having the consideration of 
certain members of the House Judiciary Committee, rep- 
resentatives of the American Bar Association and many 
leading business men. He emphasized the importance 
of the cotton textile industry taking an active part in 
assisting the Government in the study and solutoin of 
this problem in view of the many small units of cotton 
manufacture and also because the textile. problems are 
tied in so closely in their practical effects with several 
million cotton farmers and mill workers. 

Mr. Sloan devoted much of his address to the far- 
reaching destructive effects of pressing yarn and cloth on 
the market at ruinous prices below cost of production. 
He said: “Judging by recent conditions a stranger to 
the industry might think that many textile executives are 
lying awake at night to figure out new ways of depressing 
the market. The only truth in such an assumption is 
the fact that most of us are lying awake at night. But 
we must realize that business recovery depends essentially 
upon price improvement and that those of us who persist 
in selling below cost, whatever the reason, are standing 
in the way of business recovery.” He went on to state 
that it is just such practices as these that necessitate low 
wages, force drastic curtailment of employment, delay 
the replenishment of necessitous replacement and prolong 
the depression. Pending improvement in purchasing 
power and resumption of industrial activity, he urged 
conservatism in mill schedules. ‘‘The mill executive who 
steps up his hours,” he said, “solely to reduce cost in- 
vites his neighbor to run as long or longer. This mistaken 
policy of keeping up with the Jones and trying to exceed 
the Joneses destroys all semblance of true values and pre- 
vents the realization of those benefits that should. come 
from a relatively good demand and the many technical 
improvements that have been effected in processing and 
in the quality of our products. The whole nation has 
come to realize the economic folly of below cost prices 
and if I read correctly the signs of the time our custom- 
ers are ready and anxious to trade on a sound business- 
like basis.”’ 

Mr. Sloan paid tribute to the Gaston County Textile 
Manufacturers’ Association and appealed to the combed 
yarn spinners to support its statistical, promotional and 
other activities looking to a betterment of conditions. 

He concluded: “In recent months we have witnessed 
unexcelled co-operation among the Southern manufactur- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Georgia Group To Meet 


The spring meeting of the Textile Operating Execu- 
tives of Georgia will be held on Friday, March 17th, at 
the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., in the 
chemistry building next door to the textile school on the 
college campus. The members are the superintendents 
and overseers of the Georgia mills, and operating execu- 
tives from other States are invited to attend. 

Carding and spinning subjects will be discussed. The 
meeting will open at 9:30 a. m., with an address by a 
prominent Atlanta speaker, to be followed by the carding 
discussion, led by Arthur E. Massey, superintendent of 
the Exposition Cotton Mills. James C. Edwards, super- 
intendent, Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., will lead the 
spinning discussion which will constitute the afternoon 
session which will open at 2 p. m., following a Dutch 
luncheon. 

Albert Lehmann, Jr., superintendent, Dixie Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., is general chairman of the organi- 
zation and will preside at the meeting. George 5S. Elliott, 
manager and superintendent, Pacolet Manufacturing 
Company No. 4, New Holland, is vice general chairman. 

The executive committee consists of A. E. Massey, J. 
C. Edwards, John B. Jones, R. D. Harvey and D. R. 
Senn. 

The questionnaire to be discussed at the meeting fol- 
lows: 


QUESTIONS ON CARDING 


1. Give your experience with spraying oil on cotton 
at the pickers, particularly with regard to which you find 
to be the best point of application in the machine. . 

2. Where the opener room is located some distance 
from the picker room, is it better to blow or suck the 
cotton from the opener room to the picker room? Why? 

3. On one-process picking what is your loss in laps? 
State the weight of your lap, and the tolerance you allow 
from standard. Also, state whether your one-process 
pickers are of the converted type, that is, changed to one- 
process from two or three-process, or whether they are 
original model one-process pickers. (b) Do you have 
the modern type of knock-off motion on your pickers, 
with the hunting tooth gear? If so, what is your experi- 
ence with it? 

4. Do you have the needle point grinder for grinding 
card clothing; if so, what are your experiences and re- 
sults? 

5. How often do you replace continuous card stripper 
needles? Give number of cards which you have equipped 
with the continuous stripper. 

6. Give your experience with straight wire and me- 
tallic card clothing. 

7. What is your experience with the new single proc- 
ess 5-roll drawing frame? 

8. Has it been your experience that re-collared draw- 
ing rolls are satisfactory? Would it pay to put ball or 
roller bearings on the journals of drawing frame rolls? 

9. What is your experience with the sliver tester? 

10. What are the settings on your drawing rolls? 
Give length of cotton and total draft on drawing, and 
weight of sliver. Do you set the finisher drawing the 
same as breaker drawing; if not, what difference, and 
why? Have you opened or closed your rolls in order to 
get your present setting; if so, what results? 

11. Give your experience with fiber bobbins on fly 
frames as compared with wooden bobbins. 

(Continued om Page 24) 
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SCARS 


That Never Disappear 


Many men are today still carrying on 
their bodies the evidence of wounds receiv- 
ed in childhood sports and “‘scraps.’’ Some- 
times even a trivial skin abrasion will leave 
a permanent scar. 


The human body is not the only thing 
that often carries through life a sign of 
early mis-treatment or injury. Examination 
of a finished textile product frequently will 


| reveal unmistakable evidence of improper 


handling in one of the early processes. 
Inferior carding, for example, leaves an in- 
delible signature which subsequent stages 
of manufacture will not efface. 


It is extremely important, then, to make | 


sure that your cards are equipped with 
CLOTHING that will produce smooth, 
even sliver with a minimum of variation. 


| TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Card Clothing 


has been giving dependable service to mills 


for over half a century. Today, with a new, | 


patented foundation, it not only produces 
better work, but wears longer. 
you a demonstration in your own mill. 


Our Southern Plant in Atlanta is Always at 
Your Service 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Branches: 


Dallas, Texas, Philadelphia, Pa., Washington, D. C. 


Let us give | 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davip CLARK... anaging Editor 
D. H. Hr, Jr. Associate Editor 


Junrus M. Smita Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance. $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union 4.00 
Single Copies 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Profitable Business in Sight 


Profitable business for cotton mills is in sight. 

If every cotton manufacturer could be afflict- 
ed with a painless but effective attack of lockjaw 
for the next sixty days we believe that profitable 
business would result. 


Cotton manufacturers are the only business 
men, of whom we have any knowledge, who are 
persistently bearish upon the price of their out- 
put. 

If one or if twenty-five cotton manufacturers 
are talking at this moment and if it were possible 
to tune in upon their conversations, it is a safe 
bet that most of them would be dolefully ex- 
pressing the belief that neither the advance in 
the price of cotton or in the price of cotton goods 
will hold. 


If a buyer of cotton goods meets a manufac- 
turer, all he has to do is keep quiet and within 
ten minutes the manufacturer will have con- 
vinced him that present prices are higher than 
those which will prevail within a short period of 
time. 

We met two cotton manufacturers within the 
space of thirty minutes one afternoon this week 
and as proof of the above we cite the fact that 
both gave vent to pessimistic statements. 


We honestly believe that the average cotton 
manufacturer actually derives much pleasure 
from spreading pessimism. 

There are, of course, a few exceptions, and we 
note with pleasure the following newspaper dis- 
patch: 

As he bid 8 cents a pound for cotton yesterday in York, 
5. C., Elliott White Springs, author and head of big tex- 
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tile plants at Fort Mill and Lancaster, S. C., declared: 
“Prosperity has come from its corner and is here to stay.” 

There are only 31,000,000 cotton spindles in 
the United States where there were formerly ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 and repairs and replace- 
ments upon the 31,000,000 have not for several 
years averaged one-tenth of the normal rate of 
deterioration and depreciation. 

The individual is in need of clothing and of 
cotton goods for household purposes and the 
stocks upon the shelves of merchants are far be- 
low normal. 

The population of the United States is in- 
creasing at the rate of 1,700,000 per year, or 
17,000,000 during ten years, and more péople 
will require more goods. 

The time will come when cotton mills will be 
taxed to capacity to supply the need for goods. 

That time may not be here but there is every 
reason to expect a reasonable increase in the 
demand for goods and that reasonably profit- 
able prices will prevail, that is, if cotton manu- 
facturers will for a few weeks refrain from their 
pastime of spreading pessimism among buyers. 

The smile of President Roosevelt and his op- 
timism were potent forces during the crisis last 
week. 

It may pain some cotton manufacturers to 
smile and to assert that there is hope of higher 
prices for cotton and cotton goods but we urge 
them to, at least, make the attempt. 


Increased Consumption of American Cotton 


The revised estimate of the New York Cotton 
Exchange Service places the world consumption 
of American cotton for the first half of the sea- 
son 1932-33 at 6,895,000 bales as compared to 
6,126,000 for the first half of last season. The 
consumption was only 155,000 bales less than 
for the first half of 1929-30. 

During the past six months the stock of cot- 
ton goods at every point, the individual, the 
merchant and the mill, have been sharply re- 
duced and if as stated above the consumption 
increased 769,000 bales it means that in spite of 
the depression and the alleged lack of buying 
power the consumption of cotton goods in- 
creased by the amount of the reduction of stocks 
plus the equivalent of 769,000 bales of cotton, 
or a total increase in the six months consumption 
of cotton goods equivalent to approximately 1,- 
000,000 bales of cotton. 

These figures should not be passed by too 
lightly because if the demand for cotton goods 
is growing at any such rate and if supplies of 
goods are now the lowest of the past ten years, 
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a very strong situation will result if the increase 
in consumption is maintained for another six 
months. 


Any advance in the price for farm products 
either by reason of farm legislation or an un- 
favorable growing season, will be followed by an 
immense wave of buying in rural communities, 
where clothing and household necessities have 
been wearing out without being replenished. 


The fact that the consumption of American 
cotton increased 769,000 during the past six 
months over the corresponding period last year 
should be accepted as a definite indication of the 
trend. 


Signing Petitions 


The meaninglessness of petitions due to the 
fact that the average man will sign almost any 
petition without reading is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing: 


Temple, Texas.—Four hundred Temple residents have 
signed a petition urging President-elect Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to appoint Giuseppe Zangara, his would-be 
assassin, to a cabinet post. A newspaper circulated the 
petition, which urged Mr. Roosevelt to cut government 
expenses in the first paragraph. Few signers, including 
the managing editor, read past the first paragraph. 


The Disappointed 


There are, in the United States, today many 
greatly disappointed people. 

They are the radicals, including many profes- 
sors, who had been hoping and praying for a 
breakdown in our financial structure and be- 
lieved that when our banks closed there would 
be riots and bloodshed and some of the radicals 
hoped to rise from such a period as a Lenine or 
a Trotsky. 


For several years they had been asserting and 
teaching that there was to be a complete change 
in our social system and that the American sys- 
tem which they attempted to depreciate by call- 
ing it “capitalistic” would be superceded by 
socialism and communism. 

The banks closed and America reacted to pa- 
triotism and never was there so little heard of 
socialism and communism to the great and ever- 
lasting disappointment of the radicals. 


Americans smiled and happily followed a 
President while he set our house in order. 


Banks have been examined and those which 


were found sound and reasonably liquid allowed | 


to reopen. Those without a reasonable amount 
of liquid assets or in bad financial condition were 
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ordered to stay closed and many of them will 
never open again. 

Every bank which has opened has the stamp 
of approval of the Government and the public, 
having no longer any fear that they may be de- 
positing their money in a weak bank, have been 
day by day bringing money from hiding places 
and pouring it into the banks. 

America did not “go radical”’ to the great dis- 
appointment of some professors and numerous 
socialists and communists. 


Agricultural Relief 


As we go to press, the impression prevails that 
agricultural relief legislation will be varied as 
applied to different commodities. 

There are indications that a law similar to the 
Smith bill will be enacted for the relief of cotton 
farmers, while a modified Domestic Allotment 
Bill, will be used for wheat farmers and other 
forms of relief enacted for other commodities. 

While we dot not favor the Domestic Allot- 
ment Bill, even for wheat, we are happy to know 
that it will probably not apply to cotton. 


For Politicians 


Noting that a Birmingham college is to accept 
cotton at ten cents a pound for tuition fees, the 
Greenwood Jndex Journal directs attention again 
to its proposal that State officials be paid in cot- 
ton at ten cents a pound. 

We doubt not, however, that there will be 
those who will rise to suggest that this should be 
amended to make it peanuts at three cents a 


pound, as being perhaps more fitting —Green- 
ville Daily News. 


Mother of Associate Editor Hill Passes 


D. H. Hill, Jr., associate editor of the Textile 
Bulletin and acting secretary of the Southern 
Textile Association, has the sympathy of his 
many friends in the death of his mother, Mrs. 
DP). H. Hill, Sr., which occurred at Raleigh, N. C.., 
on March 15th, after an illness of considerable 
duration. 


Mrs. Hill was the widow of the late Dr. D. H. 
Hill, former president of N. C. State College, 
and a son of General D. H. Hill of the Confed- 
erate Army. She was genuinely loved and ad- 
mired by a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


OG 


£3 23 


ask 


GO 


LILY ‘TAPE THREAD 


Manufactured by 


Lily Mill & Power Co. 


Shelby, N. C. 
“Direct From Spinner To Spinner 


Dizon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 


dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head S8tir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


Bristol, R. 
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SIZING FINISHING 


Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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MILL ITEMS 


Corpova, N. C.—The Steeles Mills has just completed 
a new Cook-treated roof over the weave shed. 


CuartoTte, N. C.—The Hudson Silk Hosiery Com- 
pany has purchased ten additional gangs of No. 30 wind- 
ers from the Universal Winding Company. They are to 
be used in connection with a new throwing plant. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—Officials of Greensboro textile 
mills reported their plants for the last seven days have 
been extra-active following receipt of “many new orders” 
from buyers anticipating a rise in cotton prices. 


GREENVILLE, 5. C. Stockholders of the Southern Pile 


' Fabric Company, at:a meeting to be held here on March 


28th, will discuss the proposal of directors to increase the 
capital stock of the company from $100,000 to $250,000. 
No plans for enlargement are under consideration, offi- 
cials said. 

Merimp1AN, Miss.—-The Meridian City Council has 
granted exemption from taxation for holdings of the Hay- 
webb Hosiery Mills, Inc., a concern doing business in 
Meridian with a prospective employment of 200 or more 
people. The exemption does not include products of the 
hosiery mill. 


Kinston, N. C.—Caswell Mills, Inc. To manufacture 
yarns, cloths and all kinds of textile fabrics. Authorized 
capital stock, preferred stock $25,000, $100,000 Class A 
common stock and 4,000 shares of common stock of no 
par value. Subscribed stock, 6 shares Class A common 
stock, by J. W. Ferrell, M. D. Goodrich, of Petersburg, 
Va., and John G. Dawson, of Kinston. 


SHELBY, N. C,—Shelby textile plants met practically 
all their payrolls with cash, it was learned, and others 
will do the same. 

In the local textile plants alone, around $25,000 will 
be paid out in cash, in addition to negotiable orders for 
groceries and other necessities. 


ENGLEWoop, TENN.—A long period of steady work 
was in view for the Eureka Cotton Mills, which manufac- 
tures underwear, and the Englewood Manufacturing 
Company, makers of hosiery, when, after being idle for a 
period of several weeks, they resumed full operations last 
week. Reports state that these industries have sufficient 
orders on hand to operate full force for more than eight 
months. 


Lexincton, N. C.—Fifty new and modern looms are 
now being installed in the Lexington Silk Mill here, these 
replacing worn machinery among the 144 looms that go 
which has been in operation for 
several years. A new operation company has been or- 
ganized, with Burlington interests directing the affairs 
of the plant here. 

The plant was erected by local capital and was later 
operated for several years by the Johnson interests of 
Philadelphia. It was closed for a short while after they 
abandoned the Southern field but in recent months has 
been running full force. 
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Gastonia, N. C.—The Textile Parts Company have 
purchased 20 Scott & Williams ribbers and will at once 
begin manufacturing packing and wiping cloth. The 5- 
and 10-cent stores supply the chief outlet for this class 
of goods, it is said. 

George B. Spencer is owner of the company and R. H. 
Dallas, formerly connected with the Atlas Underwear 
Company, has recently been engaged as superintendent. 

MARTINSVILLE, VA.—-Construction work on the three- 
story brick addition to the Pannill Knitting Company is 
being rapidly completed and within another two weeks 
time, the structure is expected to be finished. A large 
force of workmen is employed on the project, with Fin- 
ley & McCoy, local contractors, supervising the work. 
The addition is costing approximately $12,000 and will 
furnish 20,000 additional feet of floor space to the pres- 
ent plant of the Pannill concern. 

GREENVILLE, S$. C.—George Lanier, of West Point, 
Ga., has been added to the board of directors of the 
Southern Bleachery and Print Works. 

Officers, all of whom were re-elected at the annual 
meeting of directors and stockholders, are Harry Stephen- 
son, president; W. H. Bannon, vice-president; R. Jf. 
Stephenson, Jr., general manager, and Robert Sellers, 
secretary. 


Kinston, N. C.—Sale of the Caswell Cotton Mill here 
to Petersburg, Va., interests, headed by ]. W. Ferrell, has 
been confirmed in Superior Court here. Papers ordering 
F. Clyde Dunn, receiver, to turn the property over to 
Mr. Ferrell, were signed by Judge W. C. Harris, of 
Raleigh. 

The purchase price was $61,000. ‘The plant and its 
surrounding workers’ village were valued at several hun- 
dred thousand dollars before the depression. Several 
hundred operatives were employed. 

Operation of the mills will be started as soon as possi- 
ble, it has been announced by Mr. Ferrell. Creditors of 
the mills will accept stock in payment of their claims; 
the City of Kinston and Lenoir county will take pre- 
ferred stock, instead of cash for taxes and electric cur- 
rent, 

Other interests were ready to buy or lease the mills in 
the event the Petersburg group failed to take over the 
property, an option on which was secured some months 
ago. 


Merrimack Manufacturing 
Company of Lowell, Mass., and Huntsville, Ala., reports 
for 1932 a manufacturing loss of $381,255 and, after in- 
terest, inventory reduction and other reserves, a total net 
loss of $623,521. This compares with net losses in the 
two previous years of $2,298,308 and $2,122,776, respect- 
ively. The current report is the first to be presented by 
the new management headed by Frederick Flather and 
Herbert Lyman, which took over the operations of the 
company, following the resignation of Ward Thoron a 
year ago. 

The balance sheet, as of the year end, shows current 
assets of $2,454,668 and current liabilities of $853,965, 
leaving a net quick of $1,600,703 as compared with an 
excess of current assets over current liabilities a year ago 
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he Proper... RING 
RAVELER ... for every 
extile Need 


Spinning or Twisting 


Under This Seal 


The Bowen Special Temper 


Round and Square Point 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


The Bowen Vertical Steel 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 


For 


Spinning and Twisting 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon and As- 
bestos Yarns..... Universal Standard Ring 
Travelers ..... in all sizes and weights to 
meet every requirement ..... Order now. 
pas Write for Samples. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. Amos M. Bowen, Treas. 


Sales Representatives 


NEW ENGLAND Carl W. Smith 
MID-ATLANTIC Geo. H. Gilligan 
SOUTHERN Wm. P. Vaughan 


Oliver B. Land 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


of $2,277,670. The inventory account showed a reduc- 
tion from $2,836,161 to $1,710,382. Notes payable 
which stood on the books at the end of the year at 
$850,000 have been further reduced and total $500,000 
today. At the close of the 1931 year notes payable 
amounted to $1,225,000. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders, held here, 
all directors were re-elected. Treasurer Herbert Lyman, 
commenting on the year’s business, said that sales in 
yardage at the Lowell plant showed an increase of 3634 
per cent while yardage sales at Huntsville were off 12/% 
per cent. Prices were unsatisfactory and considerable 
of the heavy inventory at Lowell had to be sold at-.un- 
profitable prices. Of the large stock of velveteens piled 
up at Lowell a year ago, $350,000 worth was sold during 
the year but there remains velveteen to the value of 
$700,000. Treasurer Lyman said that the automobile 
industry has been quiet but that cloth samples, consid- 
ered satisfactory by the big automobile producers, are 
now in their hands and business should develop with a 
renewed activity in the automotive field. He said that 
the company had secured two Government contracts for 
mercerized khaki cloth during the year, these totalling 
2,500,000 yards but a third contract was lost to the 
Nashawena Mills of New Bedford. 

He informed the stockholders that a contract had been 
let for the demolition of mills number one, four and nine 
of the Tremont & Suffolk group at Lowell. This group 
was purchased by Merrimack a few years ago and have 
been idle since the time for the purchase. The contract 
price for tearing them down is $4,500. It is expected 
that the destruction of the property will be completed by 
April Ist. The expenditure of $4,500 is equivalent to 
six months’ taxes on the property. 


Boston, Mass.—The Kendall Company, cotton goods 
and surgical supplies, for 53 weeks ended December 31, 
1932, reports a net profit after all charges and after divi- 
dends on subsidiary companies preferred stock, of $60,- 
518, as compared with a net profit, after similar charges 
and dividends a year ago, of $203,913. Sales for the 
year amounted to $12,897,145. Volume for the previous 
year was not made public. 

Kendall closed the year with a ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities of 8.6 to one, current assets amount- 
ing to $6,391,796 and current liabilities $742,546. The 
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company had cash in banks and on hand of $2,111,382 
at the end of the year, with no bank loans payable. 

Earned surplus at the end of 1932 totalled $102,075 
after crediting the net loss of deducting $218,772 divi- 
dends on the Series A preferred stock. 

Capital surplus is down to $321,435 after charging 
against it the net reduction in the property me npg 
$1,502,268 following the revaluation of building: a- 
chinery and equipment to reflect the lower current price 
levels. 

Henry F. Kendall, president, advices stockholders of 
the acquisition by the company in June, 1932, of the 
Griswoldville Manufacturing Company, gauze and cheese 
cloth. The transaction, he says, was effected by the ex- 
change of debentures and stock of the company held in 
its treasury. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Hosiery manufacturers here are 
sticking by their price lists with orders booked subject to 
acceptance by the mill, and shipments are continuing 
where credit justifies. It is the feeling, however, that 
conditions shortly may bring an increase in price of raw 
materials which will necessitate price advances. 

Many of the larger plants have not interrupted opera- 
tions, shipping to those accounts that are above question, 
and packing for shipment to those just above the line of 
doubt. Those shipments will go forth, when conditions 
right themselves. A large amount of cancellation of 
business has been experienced throughout the Southern 
territory, a supply dealer stated here after spending a 
few days covering plants in this State and Tennessee. 

DANVILLE, Va.—The weekly $54,000 payroll of the 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills was met last week 
despite the restricted operations of banks. 

It is authoritgtively learned that no orders placed with 
the local mills have been cancelled because of the bank- 
ing situation. However, some orders are being held up, 
it was said, because of inability to make financial arrange- 
ments to move them. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Bobo Weaving Mill, capital 
stock $25,000, was chartered by Secretary of State W. P. 
Blackwell. 

Its charter allows it to manufacture cotton, rayon, silk 
and acetate goods of every description. 

W. C. Bobo is president and treasurer and Wallace M. 
Bobo, secretary. 

This mill will have 150 Draper looms and will be lo- 
cated in the building formerly occupied by a rayon plant, 
the Yarns Corporation of America. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Paimer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
‘Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


.For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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McMinnvitte, Tenn.—According to Asa Faulkner 


manager of the Southern Shirt Company, manufacturers | 
of shirts and overalls, will increase production in the near | 


future. Eighty new machines have been ordered and 
will be installed within a few weeks. 


5S. B. Laws, superintendent of the Gray unit of Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Gastonia, N..C., has accepted the position of 
general superintendent of the Green River Mills, Inc., at 
Tuxedo, N. C., and of the Pisgah Mills, Inc., at Brevard, 


| 


HENDERSONVI LE, N. C.—-Orders for 80,000 pounds of 
yarns to be manufactured in the plants of Green River 
Mills, Inc., at Tuxedo, and the Pisgah Mills, at Brevard, 
were received last week, and smaller orders are being 
received daily, W. M. Sherard, manager, said. The or- 
ders assure full-time operations at the Brevard plant for 
about two months, and continuation of full-time opera- 
tions at the Tuxedo mill for at least another month. 


Textile Foundation Backs Dye Research 


Washington.—Textile dyeing is commonly regarded as 
secondary to textile manufacturing, but the style value 
accruing from beautifully dyed or printed fabrics has 
frequently been the leading factor in stimulating textile 
sales, according to Frank D. Cheney, director of the 
Textile Foundation. Because of the close, mutual de- 
pendence of these two industries, Mr. Cheney states, the 
foundation is supporting research to promote economies 
through more accurate control of dye production. 

“Dyestuffs production revolves around the so-called 
‘benzene ring,’ ”’ it is explained by John S. Reese, textile 
foundation research fellow, who is working on the prob- 
lem under Dr. Lapworth, professor of chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Manchester, England. 


‘Benzene is frequently found doubled or tripled within 
itself. Furthermore it can easily take on new parts and 
thus be almost infinitely varied without losing its charac- 
teristic property. The benzene ring of six fundamental 
parts is pictured by the chemist as a hexagon. At each 
of the six points there is opportunity for variation 
through the addition of new parts or substitutes. 


“Among the substitutions commonly introduced there 
is one whose entry is effected by sulfonation. Hence, 
our research is investigating the sulfonation of benzoic 
acid. 


“In the process of sulfonation a second and different 
substituent is added to one of the six points. In order 
to explain how and where this substituent is added, it is 
desirable to know how fast the process occurs, another 
object of our research. 


“We hope from these studies to contribute to an ef- 
fective ‘control of the point of entry of substituents to 
the benzene ring, thereby leading to more economical 
production of well-known dyes and possibly to the devel- 
opment of new ones.”’ 


Labor Organizer Loses Suit 


Asheville, N. C.—A jury on general court of Bun- 
combe County returned a verdict in favor of the defend- 
ants in the $50,000 damage action brought by B. R. 
Adams, labor organizer, against the American Enka Cor- 
poration and several Enka policemen. The suit was the 


outgrowth of Mr. Adams’ arrest at the rayon plant on 
September 7, 1931. 
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Increased Life of Card Clothing 
Is Only One Big Saving 


Dripping, leaking, liquid oils soak into card 
clothing. rotting it, thus bringing about the 
need of early replacement. 


With NON-FLUID OIL, on the other hand 
card clothing lasts a great deal longer. NON- 
FLUID OIL stays in bearings and off goods, 
outlasting liquid oil 3 to 5 times. 

You not only protect card clothing, but in- 
crease production and save money on lubri- 
cant and labor costs. 


Write today for testing sample and bulle 
tin, “Lubrication of Textile. Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Themason, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES 


Chicago, Providence, R. |}. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. Ss. Cc. Greenville. S. Cc. 


NON FEU 


WW US PAT OFFICES 


REGISTERED 


1D OIL 


COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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DRONSFIELD'S PATENI! 


“ATLAS BRAND’ 
EMERY FILLETING 


‘The New Plesible "Needs ‘Damping 


tocks in The Standard 
all the leading 4-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 


GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY QGUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world oe | he 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-.GRINDERS 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 
250 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


| ]DIRECTORY) 


\BOUTHERN) | 


NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 
of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: ‘Hints 
Men,” and 


Traveling 
Clark’s Code Word Index. 


bound, pocket size. 


this Diurectory 


Orders Filled Promptly 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Printed on thin paper, cloth 


Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in . 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 
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Georgia Group To Meet 
(Continued from Page 17) 

12. Give your percentage of waste, for each process 
in picking and carding, on 74-inch middling cotton. 

13. Give your experience with cork rolls in the card 
room. 

14. The remainder of the morning session will be 
devoted to an open discussion by all of those present 
telling of different ideas and methods used which may 
not be familiar to the other mill men, For example, 
short kinks, ideas on accident prevention, etc. 

SPINNING 

1. Please give in detail your experience with variable 
speed drive on spinning frames. 

2. Have you installed the wick oiler for front roll 
stands on spinning? If so, what is your experience? 

3. What is your experience with the bunchless auto- 
matic cleaner over spinning frames? In using it, do you 
carry less recorded humidity in the room? 

4. After installing long draft spinning, did you have 
to change the recorded humidity in the room? Why? 

5. Please give your experience with the traversing 
thread guide on spinning frames. 

6. We would like to have full information as to your 
experience on cork rolls in spinning. Do you have any 
method for predetermining the life of the cork roll, that 
is, the length of time that it should run before rebuffing? 

7. What circle of traveler have you found best for 
the No. 1 flange ring? Give number of yarn, weight of 
traveler, and whether round or square point. 


Invisible Light Take Pictures in the Dark 


Invisible “Black Light,” which permits the taking of 
photographs in the dark, aids dentists in teeth inspec- 
tion, increase egg production and weight of poultry, de- 
velops a red coloring in certain fruits, such as, rosy 
cheeks on apples, also guarantees good vision at night in 
the cockpit of an airplane and provides the criminologist 
infallible instrument to detect erasure and forgeries was 
described by Samuel G. Hibben, of Westinghouse Lamp 
Company, to the members of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society at a recent meeting held in New York City. 

“This invisible ‘black light,’ said Mr. Hibbens, “is 
pure ultra violet radiations, and is 99 per cent free of 
visible light. It is produced by two new black bulb 
lamps, one consuming 2 amps., and the other 5. They 
are made of special cobalt glass. The bulbs of these 
lamps absorb 99 per cent of visible light and transmits 
80 to 85 per cent of the kind of ultra violet wanted. The 
resultant radiations are relatively long wave in the range 
of 3200 to 4000 Angstroms.”’ 

“This long wave ultra violet lends itself to photo- 
graphic and fluorescent effects. The radiations are rich 
in actinic value and thus make it possible to take photo- 
graphs in complete darkness. Such a use has already 
been suggested by means of an automatic mechanism for 
the purpose of photographing a thief or intruder un- 
awares. At the present time one lamp requires a time 
exposure of from 5 to 7 seconds to take a photograph in 
the dark, but by. increasing the amount of ultra violet or 
‘black light’ the taking of a snap-shot photograph is 
permitted. 

“Because they give off a luminous glow or ‘fluores- 
cence’ when irradiated by invisible ultra violet, imperfect 
teeth, false gems, spurious inks, changes in pigaments 
and paintings may be detected. Also the age of some 
materials such as marble and statutary may be analyzed, 
and in criminology, it is possible to match papers or 
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fabrics, or to discover forgeries and erasures. Fluores- 
cence with ultra violet is also useful in specialized adver- 
tising and for peculiar stage effects, perhaps thereby 
touching on a new way of disclosing hidden beauties in 
the field of decoration. 

“Black light’ makes dials shine through the dark with 
an eerie glow and will aid pilots in guiding their ships 
along the night lanes of the future,” Mr. Hibben said, 
“the dial figures of the airplane instrument board already 
are coated with radium paint but when flooded with ultra 
violet invisible rays, the natural luminescence of radium 
paint increases many times because ultra violet makes 
various substances fluoresce brilliantly. 

“Since it is now possible to produce ultra violet rays 
which are almost entirely free of visible light, the bug- 
bear to good vision in airplane cockpits can be removed,” 
Mr. Hibben added. 

“Sitting in total darkness, the pilot can more clearly 
and distinctly observe airway beacons and the ground 
signal lights at airports without conflicting glare pre- 
viously created from the instrument board Wights in his 
cockpit or cabin. The vast strides made in blind flying 
during recent years gives added value to ‘black light’ as a 
method of illuminating airplane instruments.” 


Fly Frame Operation 
(Continued from Page 10) 


When creeling at the slubbing frame, full cans of sliver 
should be placed furthest from the assisting roller, and 
the tins with the smallest amounts of sliver is placed so 
that the sliver is. lifted vertically as possible to avoid 
stretching the material. When there are only a few lay- 
ers of sliver in a tin, the operative may take hold of the 
tin and turn it upside down in one arm, and with the 
other arm take the sliver out and place it on a full can, 
and make a piecing without stopping the frame or waiting 
for the end to pass almost to the traverse guide. Some 
operatives use a long stout wire hook to lift the few lay- 
ers of sliver from a nearly empty tin, instead of lifting 
the latter upside down. Piecing may be made by the 
operative slightly rubbing the two ends together when a 
few layers, or the “bottom,” of a nearly empty tih are 
placed on a full tin. Or, the old end and the new end 
may be split or halved for an inch or two, and then 
pieced by pressing them together. The shorter the piec- 
ing and the nearer it is to the normal thickness of the 
sliver the better, so long as it carries through to the front 
bobbin. In no case should an operative be allowed to 
overlap the two ends for a foot or more, no matter how 
or when the piecing is made. In some strict mills, the 
old end is allowed to run out, and after the new end has 
been passed through the rollers the piecing is made at 
the front rollers ——Jndian Textile Journal. 
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SUPEKINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill 


Town 


Looms 
. Superintendent 
Carder 


Spinner 


Spinning Spindles 


Weaver 

Cloth Room 

Dyer 

Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


Machines for 
Cutting | 
Lacing 
Repeating 
Jacquard Cards 


Hose Looms for 
Weaving Fire Hose and similar 
seamless fabric 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
PATERSON, .°. .". NEW JERSEY 


Royte Repeater 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


n The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 
COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


é Unequalled New Quality 
A of 


varn is reported by spinners 
who are using the new VICTOR 
CIRCLE-D TRAVELER 
More yards of a better, more even yarn are produced per 
day. Check your own results with a trial supply of Circle-D 


Travelers. We'll send them FREE Write today 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Representatives 
A. Dewey Carter 
N. H. Thomas 
8. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave., N. E. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Advancing Prices 
In Textiles Noted 


Dallas, Tex.—A trend toward ad- 
vancing prices in the cotton and tex- 
tile goods market is perceptible lo- 
cally and in spinning centers of the 
nation, according to Walter Hogg, 
president of Dallas Cotton Mills. 

While this is a limited spot cotton 
market, there is evidence that even 
this small demand for cotton is going 
unsatisfied these days, J. P. Critz, of 
S. M. Bulley & Sons, merchants, 
said. 

C. R. Miller, executive director of 
the Texas Textile Mills, said that an 
avalanche of orders from widely sep- 
arated points over the United States 
for cotton goods has advanced prices 
one-half cent a yard and brought 
about conditions resembling wartime 
boom days. 

“We have received more orders 
this week,” said Mr. Miller, “than in 
any one month of the last four years. 
Because of our difficulty in buying 
cotton we withdrew quotations - until 
we could revise our lists. We have 
been unable to take cotton from deal- 
ers because they could offer only the 
staple subject to prices on opening of 
the exchanges. We can .not quote 
prices on our manufactured products 
without the price of cotton on which 
to base it. 

“One wholesaler in Ogden, Utah, 
recently sent an order for a carload 
of goods and today we received an- 
other order for a second carload be- 
fore we could fill the first one. 

“If this is what a moratorium is 
like,” he remarked, “we are in favor 
of continuing it.” 


Mr. Miller indicated that his com- 
pany’s mills here, at Waco and Mc- 
Kinney would be running 24 hours a 
day as soon as they could buy the 
cotton. 


Coal Sales Agency 
Is Declared Valid 


Washington, D. C.—The distress- 
ed bituminous coal industry, under a 
decision by the Supreme Court, can 
organize selling agencies to pull it out 
of the depression which has seriously 
affected it. 

The high court, in an opinion by 
Chief Justice Hughes, to which only 
Justice McReynolds dissented, re- 
versed the findings of a three judge 
Federal court which had held invalid 
the Appalachian Coals, Inc., organ- 
ized as a selling agency by about 138 
bituminous coal producers in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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Akron Belting Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 


itl 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. — 
Barber-Colman (Co. 2 
tarkley Machine Works 28 
Borne, Scrymser Co. -— 
Butterworth, H, W. & Sons Co. — 
Campbell, John & Co. 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. — 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Clark Publishing Co 24 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. ~ 
(Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation 7 
Corn Products Refining Co. 35 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works _- 
Curran & Barry ) 28 
Dary Ring Traveler Co —_ 
Deering, Milliken & Co... Inc. 28 
Dillard Paper Co 20 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 20 
Draper Corporation — 
Dronsfield Bros 24 
DuPont de Nemours, E. 1. & Co. — 
DuPont Rayon Co 
Durene Association -- 
Katon, Paul B. 26 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. — 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. ] 


Enka, American 


Fidelity Machine Co. 
Firth-Smith Co 15 
Foster Machine Co. — 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel — 
Garland Mfg. Co. 2 
Gastonia Brush Co. 25 
General Dyestuff Corp. — 
General Electric Co. —- 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. — 
(;oodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. — 


Hart Products Corp _- 
H & B. American Mac hine Co. — 
Hermas Machine <Co. 15 
Holt, L. Banks, Mfg. Co. 29 


Houghton, EB. F. & Co. — 

Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 17 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. — 

Hygrolit, Ine. 


Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co., Inc. —_ 


Page 

Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. 3e 

Johnson, Chas. B. 36 

Keever Starch Co. 6 
Knitting Arts Exhibition 11 

Lily Mill & Power Co. Pat) 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc 


McCord, H. M. — 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 

Marston, Jno. P. Co 20 


Mauney Steel Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. — 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. — 

National Oil Products Co 13 

National Ring Traveler Co. 29 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 23 


Parks-Cramer Co. — 
Perkins, B. F. & Son. Inc _ 
Philadelphia Belting Co 26 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. — 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 29 

Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. — 

Roy. B . & Son — 

Rovie, John & Sons 25 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Schachner Leather & Belting Co., Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 

Sirrine, J. BE. & Co. 

Sonoco Products 

Southern Ry 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 35 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 16 
Stein 2 & Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., In 28 
Stone, Chas. H. — 
Terrell Machine Co. me 
Textile-Finishing Me uc chinery Co 
U.S. Bobbin & Shuttle | Co. — 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 21 
Universal Winding Co. — 


Veeder-Root, Ine. — 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 25 
Viscose Co. — 


Washburn Printing Co. 23 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 28 
Whitin Machine Works — 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 35 


Wolf, Jacques & Co 


It announced, however, that while 
all the facts indicated the agency 
would not be able to monopolize 
business in violation of the Sherman 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the amining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7787 

Muneey 
Washington, D 
Aleo Wineton-Saiem, N. Cc. 


anti-trust law, the court ‘maadd re- 
tain jurisdiction, and that the gov- 
ernment, should violations later oc- 
cur, would be free. to renew the pro- 
ceedings against the agency. 


BELTING, PICKERS 
And Other 
Leather Supplies 
Prompt Deliveries 


PHILADELPHIA 
BELTING COMPANY 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 

E. J. Payne, Manager 


SALE 


OF 


Cotton Mill 


As Receiver, I will offer for sale the 


Cascade Mills at Mooresville, N. C., on 
Thursday, March 30th, 1933, at 12 
o'clock. This mill has 12,000 spindles 


and 300 looms and is located on 465 
acres of land with 69 operative houses. 
Further information will be furnishe d 
by the undersigned or Roy Mc- 
Neely at Mooresville 
John W. Porter, Receiver of 
Cascade Millis, Inc., 
Rockingham, C. 
Fred W. Bynum, 
Attorney. 
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Effect on Yarn When Cotton Used is 
+d Ginned at Varying Periods 
(Continued from Page 3) 
TABLE No. 3 
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Third kdition 


of 


Per cent of waste. 


Breaker Finisher 


Test No. Opening Picker Picker Card Total % 
; Test 1 .96 .9408 4387 4.95 7.2895 PRACTICAL 
Test 2 
Part A .954 .790 474 4.617 6.835 
Part B 1.197 1.069 395 5.146 7.807 LOOM FIXING 
Test 3 
Part A .834 994 370 6.058 8.256 By Thomas Nelson 
Part B- .598 .935 .699 5.346 7.578 
| Part C .398 .703 522 4.861 6.484 Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 
TABLE No. 4 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


Showing average counts, breaking strengths (skein and 

single strand), per cent gain or loss in breaking strength 

from Standard (Sheldon’s Standard used), and average 
per cent of stretch (single strand). 


Average Breaking Strength 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 


Test 1 29.00 63.56 6.71 4.54 6.85 
Test 2 
Part A 20.33 62.55 7.90 59] 6.27 This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
Part B 29.85 57.80 7.19 634* 6.39 accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
Test 3 
Part A 20.76 63.86 770 8 60 6.20 eeeruana work on this important subject. Previous 
Part B= 29.85 62.90 8.08 8.13 6.43 editions have been used for many years as text 
a C 29.94 62.51 806 7.25 6,96 books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
OSS. 


eae both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 

PaBLe No. 5 

Showing average per cent deviation and variation for 

counts and breaking strength, also ends down per 1,000 
spindles per spindle hour. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Test 1 2.04 2.81 3.14 8.05 1.69 (| k 7 bl h ( 
Test 2 ) ar u 18 ing 0. 
, Part A .994 2.99 2.29 7.35 1.00 
| Part B 1.12 4.80 2.32 8.82 1.39 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Test 3 
Part A 3.02 441 2.37 8.01 .90 
Part B 1.28 4.20 3.16 7.44 1.00 
Part ¢ 3.26 3.90 2.14 7.90 1.09 
, Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 
BULLETIN 
4 
4 Classified Ads Get Your Man: 
Through A 


4 Bring Results at Low Cost 


j Classified Ad 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
Southern Textile Bulletin 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOM BSTIO Kx PORT 


MERCHANDISING 


Josuua L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., New YORK 


— 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery Parts 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears | 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


North Marietta Street 


Gastonia, North Carolina 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—A very large business in gray goods fea- 
tured the cotton goods markets last week. Market esti- 
mates placed the sale of print cloths and carded broad- 
cloths at more than one hundred million yards for the 
first three days of the week, with heavy buying continu- 
ing through the remainder of the week. Price advances 
were readily paid by buyers, the advance in some cases 
going to more than 2 cents a pound. 

A large business in narrow sheetings developed late in 
the week, bringing the first important sales of these goods 
for a long time. There was some confusion over prices 
as a natural result of the lack of cotton quotations. 
There were many bids for spot cotton, ranging up to 8 
cents, but few sales were recorded. Mills were unable 
to fix prices on cotton, but buyers apparently accepted 
the general view that prices would be materially higher 
when the exchanges open again. In most cases mills 
sold only for nearby delivery. There was active buying, 
however, for long future delivery. Finished goods were 
in active demand as the week closed, with prices showing 
an advance. 

In view of the unsettled conditions, it was admitted 
that business was conducted in a very orderly manner. 
Numerous buyers, reluctant at first to come into the 
market, were active buyers before the week ended. 

Most operators in fine goods were inclined to look 
upon the current week’s buying as a part of a movement 
which had got under way several weeks ago, and as hav- 
ing little or no relation to the banking situation. It was 
recalled that early in the season, few, if any, buyers had 
covered any substantial portion of their normal require- 
ments ahead, and in mid-February, buying of nearby 
goods came in in fairly good quantities as spring move- 
ment of finished goods began to get under way. This 
brought advances which were perhaps sharper than had 
been expected, because mills had cut down production on 
the slow business of the early part of the season. 

Prices at the week-end were: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 2¥ 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 2% 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 47% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 3% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 5 
Brown sheetings, standard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 45. 
Tickings, 8-ounce 10 
Denims 
Dress ginghams Y 
Staple ginghams 6 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa——There was very little trading in 
cotton yarns last week. Most spinners were not willing 
to quote prices in the absence of cotton market quota- 
tions. Sales were usually confined to small spot ship- 
ments from stocks available here. Prices were consider- 
ed at least 2 cents higher on carded numbers and 3 cents 
on combed numbers. Many buyers were seeking quota- 
tions. Dealers here felt that they could go no further 
into the matter of prices than to get prices on yarns they 
actually hold here. Spinners, without a basis for making 
prices ,preferred to make no quotations. 

Under the existing conditions, it was felt that the 
usual market conditions here would continue suspended 
until the cotton = are open again. 


Legislative Drift 


Up North they are taking note of the trend of Southern 
industrial legislation, with South Carolina in example. It 
is set forth in the textile department of The New York 
Journal of Commerce that if the character and trend of 
Southern industrial legislation in the South is truly re- 
flected in the types of bills being presented in the Legis- 
lature of South Carolina, in its current session, it would 
mean that a very serious outlook is ahead for industrial- 
ism in the South. In a bill offered to control the stretch- 
out movement (a method of multiplying the machinery 
attended by workers) it is suggested that the number of 
machines be limited and specified. ‘‘That is going ahead 
faster than anything done in Massachusetts, where claims 
are made of the most enlightened industrial legislation in 
the world.” A two per cent tax on all textiles but cotton 
is proposed in another bill. A bill to protect women from 
working more than forty -eight hours weekly has been 
offered. A bill is passing through to prohibit mills from 
locking employees in. An amendment to the bill permits 
the use of “inside locks” to keep undesirables out. 

Some Southern manufacturers who have been asked 
concerning the meaning of the present legislative drift 
have told The Journal of Commerce that in most in- 
stances of radical legislation suggested, political philan- 
dering and playing for votes would explain much. They 
did not believe that any radical legislation would be en- 
acted by the present Legislature and were not greatly 
disturbed by the gallery plays of some legislative pro- 


as 


moters. On the other hand, the activities of some legis- | 


lators in the larger centers of population are believed to 
be a true reflection of changing sentiment concerning in- 
dustrial legislation in Southern communities.—C harlotte 
Observer. 


Combed Yarn Spinners Meet 


(Continued from Page 16) 

ers who have rallied under the leadership of President 
Gossett, of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Southern committee headed by Messrs. 
Vereen and Anderson, in opposing unsound farm relief 
legislation, while devoting even more of their time to con- 
structive relief proposals. I commend to you and to all 
other branches of our industry this striking example of a 
desire and willingness to co-operate in a common cause. 
Anything constructive can be accomplished if only we 
put our hearts and minds to the task.”’ 


WENTWORTH. 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


At Auction 


March 25, O'clock A. M. 


Physical Properties of 


Bellemont Cotton Mills 


Located on Hard Surface State Highway No. 62, about 
four miles from Burlington or Graham, Alamance County, 
N. C., and on Big Alamance Creek. 
i—Brick three-story, tin roof, Main building 46’ x 144’, 
with the following adjoining and connecting additions: 
Picker and Opening Room, 1 story, brick, tin roof, 24 x 
62, and connecting Cotton House 24 x 20. 
Card Room, 1 story, brick, tin roof, 26 x 78, and form- 
ing part of Roving Room 54 x 62. 
Finishing Room, two story, brick, tin roof, 27 x 4 
Dye House Building, one story, tin roof, 26 x 40. 
One Boiler Room, brick, composition roof, 26 x 28. 
(No machinery will be offered) 


Inspection can be made any time during business 
hours—Phone 95 


L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co. 


GRAHAM, N. C. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING ©O., Akron, O. 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 
Memphis, Tenn 

AKTIVIN CORPF., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City, Sou. Rep.:American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP... 
535 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse. 301 E. 7th St.. Charlotte, N. C., Paul 
Haddock. Sou. Mer. ee 

RICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New 

vork City, Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, Asheville, 
N. 


Sou. Rep.: 
FP. Moore, 


HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
at Sou. Office: Independence Bide.. Charlotte, 
N.cC.. R. E. Buck, Mgr. Sou Reps. : Harold T. 
Buck. Winecoff Hotel, Atlanta, Prank 
Johnson, P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N. C.: R. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.: R. E. 
Buck. Jr. 8 Tindel Ave.,. Greenville, Ss. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. Cc. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place. Greenville, 8. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Gea.; Texas Rep.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, lil. Sou. > 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, s. C.; Jd. 
Spencer, Mgr 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. ‘ 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. * 

_ BORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 
Chariotte, N. C.: W. B. Uhier, 608 Palmetto 
Spartanburg. 5. C.: R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton - 
Macon, Ga. 

WN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. 
mene. Gossett, Woodsid e Bdig.. 

C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga, 


Mill Suply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; ussel) 
Bingleton, Dallas, Tex. 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. hilidel- 


his. Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston ae “charlotte. 
J. Bill Zahn, Mer. 

York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 433 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. BStough, P. O. Box 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.-Treas a 

co., INC., Greenwich and Morton at 
City, Sou. Offices: 519 E. 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. 
CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
Reps. : W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Chorlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. re 
N PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
an New York City, Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
OOM WORKS, Wor 
OMPTON & KNOWLES L - 
oan Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.; 5. B. 
Alexander, Mer. 
Y RING TRAVELER CO., aunton, ass. 

John E. Humphries, . ©. Box 843, 
S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ge 

PAPER CO., Greensboro, u. 
Reps. E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.; 
B Embree Lynchburg Va Cc. & Brown, 
Va.: K. E. Gouedy, Greensboro 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. u. 
Rep. E. WN. Darrin, Vice.-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, Ss. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr. 

PONT DE NEMOURS CO., E. ming- 
Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N. C.. John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse 
W. Pirst St.. Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandrige, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, J. M. 
Howard. 135 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.; J. A. 
Pranklin, Augusta, Ga.; Covington, 715 
Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

—_" PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


Se TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham ailis, Pelham, 8S. C.: Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, efass. 
Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 

C. 


FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., Boston, 
a Southern Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 


N. 
GasTowa BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave 
New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. ©C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: WwW. W. 
Alston, Mgr.. Charlotte. N. = 
Dallas. A Binisdetl- Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara. Mgrs.; Oklahoma 
Olty, Okla., F. B. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, on 2 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Als.. 

Brooke, Mgr.: Chattan Tenn., W. O. 
ney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, ex.. A. Keen, r.; 
Enoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, 
. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn., Go. Me- 
Megr.: Nashville. Tenn., J. H. Barksdale. 


Va., J. Ww. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex.. 
I. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga... 
w. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas, Tex.. . KE 
Mgr.; Houston, Tex.. F C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP ©O.. Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener. 187 Spri 
St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: ©. N. Enapp, Commerci 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER oo., INC 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps. : 

207 E. 7th St.. Charlotte, N. Cc. B. Eockels. 141 
N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Fia.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. FP. String- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans. La.; E. 
M. Champion 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport, La.: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., North Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and 
Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
roadway, ulsville, Ky.: R. Zierach, 1 
W. Broad S8t.. Richmond. Va. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. Cc. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Samuel Lehrer. Box 265, 
N. Market St., Dallas. Tex Supply cata 
HERMAS MACHINE ©O., Hawthorne, N. J. a 
Specialty P. O. Box 520, Char- 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St... 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Megr.. H. J. Waldron. 
514 First National Bank Bidg.. Charlette. N. C. 


Sou. Reps J Brittain, 722 S. 27th Piace, Bir- 
min wham, Ala.; Porter H. Brown. P. ©. Box 656. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. Third 8t.. 


St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La.: J. M. Keit 
P. O. Box 663. Greensboro. © R. J, Sasweil’ 
525 Rhodes Haverty Bidg.., Atlante Ga.: D. O. 
ae. 514 First National Bank Bldg.. Charlotte. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, 

Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St.. 8. wa at. 
lunta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou. Reps.: 

M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.,1613 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher. Jr., 
Atlanta, Office. 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearn J 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfred Lechier $19. 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden. Griffin. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio, Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. Cc., 
Daniel H. Wallace. Sou Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 

Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville. 5S. C.; Luke J. Castle. 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, WN. O.; PF. M. Wallace. 2027 Morris 
Ave. Birmingham, Ala. 

L WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St... New York City, Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg.., Spartanburg, 5. C., R. E. Barnwell, v. 


LUBRIPLATE CORP.. New York City. Sou. ei 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. Cc. 

MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: ©. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

MAWHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.: 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. OCo.: Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.: Miami. The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia Atianta. Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.: Columbus. 
Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky— Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: r 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Chariotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
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Gastonia Beting Co.: Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagle ©o.: Rockingham. Roy Walker, (Special 
Agent); Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—-Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.: Greenvi lle, 
Sullivan Haw. Co.;: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Oo.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.; 
Nashville, Buford .Bros., Inc. Service Rep.; J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main 8t., Greer, 8S. C (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude S8t., 
Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook. 
Jr.. 1031 North 30th St Birmingham. Ala.: B. O. 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place Sout! Birmingham, Ala. 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phile- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. ©.; Don. L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga. Tenn 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL O©O., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City, Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 Ww. First St., Charlotte, N. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White. W. L. Bar- 
ker, ©. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro. 
E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville. 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St.. N. E.. 
Atianta, Ga.; Warehouse. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER — 257 W. Ex- 
change S&t., Providence, R. I. 

Warehouse: 131 W. First 8t., Charlotte. N. C. Sou, 


Warehouse 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. C.. 
Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gafiney, 8. C. Sou. Reps.: 
E. Taylor. Box 272. Atlanta. Ga Otto Pratt, 


Gaffney. 5S. C.: H. L. Lanier. Sh awmut, Ala 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. Office. 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte. N. C.. Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte. 
N. ©., Spartanburg, 8. C.. New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville 8. 


& SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mase 
Rep.: Fred H. White, Bidg.. 
Charlotes. N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA BELTING CO., High Point, N. 
C.. B. Payne, Mer. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE C©CO., Charlotte, 
N. C 


ROBINSON & SON CO... WM. C.. Dock and Car- 
oline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office. Charlotte. 
N. C.. B. D Heath, Mer. Reps.: Ben F. Houston, 
Charlotte. N. C.: Pred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Cc. M. Greene, 1101 W. Market St.. Greensboro, N. 


C.: H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atianta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.: Spar- 
tanburg. S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


, SEYDEL-WOOLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N. W. At- 
anta, Ga 


SIPP- EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave... New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fila. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian. Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 652 re my Ave., 8.W 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mer.: Reps: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, N. OC. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621i 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn. 
Mgr., Sou. Reps.: ©. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou Office, Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

TEATILE-FINISHING MACHINERY 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston sige” 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 

U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello. Ga. (Jordan Division) ; 
Greenville, 5. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps 

Jordan, Sales Mgr., First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Offices, Charlotte. N. C., Atlanta. Ga. 

LU. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St... 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: William W Vaughan, 
P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.: Oliver B Land, 
P. ©. Box 158 Athens. Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT CO., INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
office, Room 1401 Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, 5. OC. 
Edwin Howard. Sou. Sales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third Nationa! 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter. Mer.,: 
520 Angier Ave.. N. E., Atianta, Ga.. B. F. ‘Barnes. 
Mgr., Sou Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlante Office; 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas. Gaston la Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. O. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bl Charictte, N. Ww. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Da ton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey 
Ga. Sou. Reps. M. P. Thomas, 

rlotte ice: I. D. Wingo "anil M. J. ntley, 
Atlante Office 


= 

¥ 

GENERAL ELECTRIC O©0., Schenectady. N. Y 

5ou. Sales Offices & Warehouses ti 

| 
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WHITINSVILLE SFINNING RING Whitine- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Fifth St.. Charlotte. N. C 


WHITNEY MFG. ©O., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Rep.. 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. O. 
J 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO... Passaic, N. Sou 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 305 W. Fischer Ave., Greens- 
boro, N. C.: M. Costello, 2308 E. 4th St.. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Conserving Our Gains 


The Observer has been struck by 
the significance of two unrelated 
news items. In the first, Senator 
Grady Rankin, of Gaston county, 
business man and one of the out- 
standingly useful members of the 
North Carolina General Assembly, 
declares emphatically against any in- 
crease in taxes on business and in- 
dustry in North Carolina. In: effect 
he declares that “if we impose fur- 
ther taxes on industry and business 
we shall paralyze them and run them 
out of the State to a State where 
their franchise taxes are only one- 
tenth as much as they are in North 
Carolina and their income taxes are 
only halt.” | 

The other significant bit of news 
comes by way of the American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter which refers to 
the statement in the annual report of 
Alfred E. Colby, treasurer of the Pa- 
cific Mills, that the great cotton mills 
of that corporation at Lawrance, 
Mass., are to be abandoned and the 
cotton factory buildings torn down 
this in order to save taxes. There 
are two of these mills, one mill build- 
ing being seven stories high and one 
of the largest textile structures in 
New England. “It is a disaster to 
Lawrence that this taxable property 
is to be wiped out, and that the hun- 
dreds of operatives in that plant with 
an almost unbroken weekly payroll 
since 1850 are now out of employ- 
ment,”’ remarks the Reporter. 

It is worth while for the voters of 
North Carolina, the taxpayers of 
North Carolina, the legislators of the 
State, the members of city and coun- 
ty governing boards to consider these 
two unrelated items and tie them to- 
gether. A few years ago textile or- 
ganizations were moving equipment 
to North Carolina and other South- 
ern States in order to escape high 
taxes. For the past two or three 
years or more, it has been stated, 
taxes per spindle on cotton mills is 
higher in the South than it is in most 
New England States. Especially is 
this true of the Carolinas and even 
more particularly true in those locali- 
ties: where cities or counties have high 
local property tax rates. 

North Carolina has become a great 
industrial State because in this State 
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we have had a sympathetic and 
friendly attitude toward industry. As 
a result the material wealth and the 
taxable values in North Carolina 
have been multiplied time after time 
during the past quarter of a century. 
All of our people have profited 
through this development. Workers, 
farmers, merchants, our professional 
classes—everybody. Are we going to 
follow the course of Massachusetts, 
for instance? Are we going to throw 
away what we have gained? Are we 
going to betray the confidence of the 
thousands of investors who have 
made possible our industrial develop- 
ment? Are we going to take away 
the means of livelihood for the tens 
of thousands of industrial workers 
who have helped to build up our in- 
dustries, our cities and towns and 
industrial communities ? 

Every citizen of North Carolina 
has a stake in this matter and may 
well concern himself or herself with 
it.—Charlotte Observer. 


Denies Child Labor 
Employed in South 


Clinton, S. C.—A survey recently 
conducted by W. P. Jacobs, secretary 
of the South Carolina Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, disproves oc- 
casional statements on the subject of 
child"labor in South Carolina infer- 
ring children work in the cotton mills, 
it was stated this week. 

Mr. Jacobs said: “People, else- 
where than in the South, have had an 
erroneous idea that Southern mills 
thrive on child labor. Nothing is 
further from the truth. South Car- 
olina mills have long since learned 
that child labor is not only unsound 
from a humanitarian standpoint, but 
also inefficient, non-productive and 
expensive. | 

“Child labor as an issue was set- 
tled by common sense as well as low 
in South Carolina years ago, and 
among the leading champions of the 
child labor law in South Carolina are 
the cotton manufacturers.” 


He said the child labor law in this, 
as in many other States, prohibits the 
working of minors under 14 years of 
age, “and the law is strictly obeyed 
by the cotton mills.” 


“Minors of ages 14 and 16 can 
work, according to the law, upon par- 
ents’ affidavit, and the mills rigidly 
adhere to this regulation. Those older 
than 16 are termed adults and are 
permitted to work. A misconception 
of the age divisions has given rise to 
the supposition that children work in 
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South Carolina cotton mills. A recent 
statement inferred that children as 
young as ten years work in the mills. 

“The survey just completed cover- 
ed 146 of 168 textile plants in the 


State. These mills employ approxi- 
mately 81,000 people. Ninety of 


these mills were found to be employ- 
ing minors between ages of 14 to 16 
on special affidavits from parents. 
The total minors between 14 and 16 
years employed by these ninety mills 
was only 778, on an average of less 
than nine per mill. This is less than 
1 per cent of the total employment. 
Not a single mill was found to be 
employing minors under 14 years of 
age. Fifty-six mills employ no mi- 
nors under 16 years at all. 

‘“‘The most common reasons set up 
in the parents’ affidavits, requesting 
that children between ages of 14 and 
16 be allowed to work, were: That 
‘the family was dependent upon the 
wage of such children for a living,’ 
that ‘the minor members of the fam- 
ily desire to learn a trade,’ and that 
‘such minors wish to work.’ The sur- 
vey is believed to be authentic, and 
it confirms the records of the State 
Department of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and industries on the subject.” 


General Air Conditioning 
Company, Inc., Opens 
Offices in New York 


Of timely interest to the air condi- 
tioning and heating and ventilating 
industry is the announcement of the 
formation of the General Air Condi- 
tioning Company, Inc., of New York. 
Among the executives of this new or- 
ganization are men who have been 
long and prominently identified with 
major achievements in the air condi- 
tioning and heating and ventilating 
fields. 


M. Hitchen, president, and A. H. 
Clogston, vice-president of the new 
General Air Conditioning Company, 
were both former executives of the 
Cooling and Air Conditioning Cor- 
poration, resigning their positions to 
assume active direction of the new 
company. David H. Knowles is sec- 
retary of the new organization. 


The General Air Conditioning 
Company will maintain their main 
office at 15’5 East 44th street, New 
York City, and will offer complete 
engineering service in the design and 
installation of all classes of industria] 
air conditioning, air cooling and drv- 
ing systems, as well as for the cor- 
rect application of apparatus to such 
systems. 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


C. J. Voss 


SUPERINTENDENT IMPERIAL CoTTON MILLS, EATONTON, 
GA. 

C. J. Voss started his textile career with this same com- 
pany (Cannon Mills Company) in Concord, N. C., 20 
years ago. Worked two weeks “learning” to doff, and 
then made 40 cents per day. Gradually he worked up to 
the position of superintendent. 

Like others in_ those 
times, he married on small 
wages, he says, but was 
fortunate to get a _ real 
help-mate, who has stood 
shoulder to shoulder with 
him through thick and thin 
and always made their 
home a little heaven on 
earth, beautifying it with 
flowers. 

Mr. Voss is a member of 
the Methodist Church, be- 
longs to the Masonic order 
and is a Shriner. 

Two children came to 
this couple; both are married. A daughter lives in At- 
lanta, and their son holds a responsible position with the 
Sauquoit Spinning Mills, Inc., at Gadsden, Ala. 

Mr. Voss was transferred from the Bloomfield Manu- 
facturing Company, Statesville, N. C., to the larger posi- 
tion at Eatonton, Ga., about a year ago. 


GRIFFIN, GA. 


A Goop Town—SEVERAL CoTTON MILLS AND KNITTING 
MILLS 


There are several fine textile plants in Griffin, the larg- 
est being Georgia-Kincaid Mills, with 76,000 spindles and 
3,000 looms. 

John H. Cheatham is president and treasurer; W. W. 
Norman, secretary and assistant treasurer; John A. 
Swanson, general superintendent. 

At No. 1, D. S. Pritchett is superintendent; at Nos. 2, 
3 and 5, W. A. Brooks, superintendent; at No. 4, John 
Bryant, Sr., is in charge. 

The fame of Georgia-Kincaid products is known far 
.and near. Dobby goods, terry and huck towels are of 
excellent quality and pleasing design. 

At No. 3, J. F. Andrews, carder; C. A. Brooks, spin- 


ner (son of Supt. W. A. Brooks); J. B. Poteat, overseer 
weaving; G. A. Autrey, overseer cloth room, and E. L. 
Daniel, master mechanic, keep things humming. 


RUSHTON CoTToN MILLS 


J. R. Barnes (bachelor superintendent) has been with 
this mill 24 years. T. H. Hamrick, carder, and B. R. 
Westmoreland, overseer weaving, are serving their 32nd 
year. L. R. James, spinner, has been here 20 years. J. 
V. Westmoreland is cloth room overseer. 

Mr. John H. Cheatham is president and treasurer; G. 
N. Murray, vice-president and secretary. There are 15,- 
168 spindles, 420 looms. Product, dobby goods. 

GRIFFIN MILLS 


W. H. Hightower, well known textile manufacturer of 
Thomaston, Ga., is president; John H. Cheatham, of 
Griffin, and Julian Hightower, of Thomaston, vice-presi- 
dents. Floyd W. Batson, superintendent. 

This mill has been overhauled and greatly improved 
the past few years, and is running right along. There 
are 35,000 spindles and 1,211 looms. The product is 
high grade broadcloths. 


HIGHLAND MILLs 


This is the newest mill in Griffin; has 16,896 spindles, 
837 looms, and turns out perfectly lovely velveteen and 
corduroy. 


F. E. Richmond is president; Chas. H. Merriman, vice- 
president and general manager; Geo. C. Imes, who was 
for many years with the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, is super- 
intendent, and has an able and loyal bunch of overseers 
and employees. 

THERE’s A BLEACHERY AND THREE KNITTING MILLs 

Lowell Bleachery, South, controlled by Georgia-Kin- 
caid Mills, is one of the finest and best equipped plants 
in the South. Jno. H. Cheatham is president and treas- 
urer; G. N. Murray, vice-president and secretary; W. C. 
Jacwson, superintendent dyeing, bleaching and finishing 
of piece goods, is done on a large scale. 

Griffin Hosiery Mills make all silk full-fashioned and 
seamless hosiery. Mrs. T. L. Shapard is president; Da- 
vis E. Williams, secretary and treasurer; E. Shapard, 
vice-president and general manager. 

Griffin Knitting Mills make and finish men’s and boys’ 
ribbed and fleeced underwear, children’s sleepers and 
wash suits. 


J. A. Evans is president; L. Baxter, secretary: J. G. 
Gresham, treasurer; H. G. Smith, superintendent. — 

Spalding Knitting Mills specialize in infants’ socks. 
and have 268 machines. R. P. Shapard is president and 
treasurer; A. W. Ehlert, superintendent. 
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Rayon Crepes and Excessive Twist 
(Continued from Page 5) 
narily expdsed. Even if he had a technical knowledge of 
fabric construction, which he could not be expected to 
have, he is under no obligation to make a critical analysis 
of the fabric for the determination of any adverse condi- 
tions which might be latent in the structure of the goods. 
The fault rested with the manufacturer who made the 
goods and who failed to realize that the twist in the weft 
yarns was excessive—Silk Journal and Rayon World. 
Engineering Studies on Mechanical Power 
Transmission 


The leather belting industry has been devoting much 
time to studies of the scientific application of mechanical 
power transmission. The results are about to be released 
after years of preparation and engineering work. 

“Many years ago the engineers in the leather belting 
industry realized that there was no single phase of plant 
operation that was receiving as little study as mechanical 
power transmission ..... or on which there was so little 
available engineering data. It was also possible to secure 
a good and successful belted installation for any given 
load condition. That, in the old days, was the function 
of the belting industry. The plant user would state the 
load to be handled and the belt men would provide a 
belt for that load,” the American Leather Belting Asso- 
ciation reports. 

“This was entirely, satisfactory when the loads were 
known, but it was discovered that most users did not 
know the loads they must transmit. Loads were of two 
kinds—those imposed by the electrical characteristics of 
the electric motor and the load demanded by the driven 
machine. The electric motor manufacturers had provided 
accurate information as to electrical loads. The infor- 
mation was there—it was available—it was good infor- 
mation—but all too often it was either ignored or not 
known—or, for some reason, not used. 

“On the loads of driven machines and power transmis- 
sion costs, the data was almost non-existent. Hardly any- 
body, apparently, was prepared to say, definitely, what 
the driven machine loads were. Here, too, there was a 
great deal of information available, but it was not in 
usable form. The lack of data on driven loads and com- 
parative costs was, actually, appalling. 

‘Here was an industry ready to supply mechanica! 
power transmission for any known load, faced with the 
fact that users in general did not know what those loads 
were and did not know the detail of the application of 
his power equipment. So the industry took upon itself 
the problem of completing the information required, 
gathering together what was known, adding it all up, 
and compiling and noting its effect on costs and produc- 
tion, and giving that information out to manufacturing 
plants. 

“This work takes its final form and reaches industry 
through a series of 50 weekly reports entitldd “‘Mechani- 
cal Power Transmission From Motor Drive to Industry,” 
by Robert W. Drake, electrical engineer. The reports 
cover the transmission of mechanical power from electric 
moor to driven load—by belting and by other means. 
The problem is considered from the standpoint of design, 
maintenance, comparative production and comparative 
costs, within a wide range of conditions and applications. 

‘These reports are written for millwrights, mainte- 
nance men and executives in plants and for those engaged 
in the distribution of mechanical and electrical power 
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transmission equipment. The undertaking has the spon- 
sorship of the American Leather Belting Association and 
the Mechanical Power Engineering Associates and is a 
companion undertaking to the Hanson Case Studies on 
manufacturing costs. 

“In addition to a great amount of useful data and 
practical advice much needed by users, the report will be 
bound and retained for reference use by plant superin- 
tendents and engineers. They cover, in a practical, au- 
thoritative way, a subject on which there is no other 
authentic reference work available. The series will be 
sold in a subscription limited edition by the American 
Leather Belting Association, whose headquarters are at 
41 Park Row, New York City. 

“Tn addition to sending out the weekly reports, month- 
ly school type meetings are being held with Mr. Drake 
in New York, Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia, Febru- 
ary 9th to 17. From 50 to 145 users and distributors 
are attending each of these meetings. Further groups are 
now in process of organization in Buffalo, Atlanta, Hous- 
ton, Memphis, Toronto, and many other cities. 


World Uses More Cotton 


Between the first of August last and the end of January 
of this year—the first half of the cotton crop year—the 
world consumed 12,067,000 bales of cotton of all growths 
compared with 11,660,000 in the six-months period end- 
ing with January, 1932, and 10,979,000 in 1931, accord- 
ing to the New York Cotton Exchange Service. This 
does not imply that cotton is leading the world out of 
the depression, but some encouragement to the industry 
is to be found in this evidence of increased consumpiton. 


The large accumulation of surplus cotton is a matter 
of serious concern and therefore any increase in demand 
for the raw material is of consequence. It would be far 
more satisfactory if there were evidence of reasonable 
profits in the manufacturing, but that does not appear to 
be the case. Consumption has increased because there 
is nothing cheaper than cotton. But aside from that fact 
it is decidedly encouraging to see more of the large sur- 
plus being consumed than was the case in the past two 
years. The present figure is practically the same as that 
for the period ended with January, 1926, when it was 
12,6060,000 bales. 

The Service estimates the world consumption of Amer- 
ican grown cotton in this six-months period at 6,281,000 
bales against 6,088,000 in 1932 and 5,377,000 in 1931. 
The small consumption in the 1931 period was due in 
large measure to the “stabilization” program of the Farm 
Board. It is comparatively easy to hold up the price of a 
commodity for a limited period if one has command of 
sufficient money, but the after effects are sure to sweep 
away all benefits and leave a trail of wreckage behind. 
It was so in this case. In that crop year world consump- 
tion of American cotton compared with the preceding 
year decreased 2,200,000 bales, while that of foreign 
grown actually increased 1,220,000. 

But that is behind us now and the world use of Ameri- 
can grown cotton is increasing. It is increasing because, 
instead of being held at an unjustifiable premium over 
other growths, our cotton is being sold on a parity with 
them and sometimes even cheaper. But even with the 
price advantage economic and political uncertainties are 
a severe handicap to American cotton as well as to other 
commodities. ‘There is a large potential demand for fin- 
ished cotton goods, but until that can be translated into 
effective demand we cannot expect a substantial and 
continued increase in world cgnsumption of our cotton.— 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindles 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant ouses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further 
cate G. P. W.., 
Bulletin. 


information communi- 
care Southern Textile 


FOR SALE 


18 motor drive high speed ball bearing 


Gem head Crompton & Knowles 2x! 
box looms, 50” reed space. Apply 
Dan City Silk Mills, Inc. 
Danville, Va. 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER 
(0—Saco-Lowell Cards, 1923 
24—-Saco-Lowell Drawing, 1923. 


Spinning Frames, 3% 
Ga., tape drive, 1917. 
lih—Draper Twisters, tape drive. 
i—Logeman Cloth Press, new 
300—E Model Draper Looms, 1927. 


L sed 6 months 


HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 


610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


by practical cotton 
mill superintendent. Will consider card- 
ing, spinning or weaving. Can go any- 
where. Past 16 years with one company, 
operating 10,000 spindles, 364 automatic 
and gingham looms References fur- 
nished Box 116, Cornelius, N. C 
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Intense Activity 
In Print Cloths 


New York.—A week ago it would 
have been impossible to foresee the 
scope of activity that we have wit- 
nessed during the past seven days. 
Discouraging as the general situation 
was at that time, many probably 
were unaware of the extent to which 
the deflation had carried us. For ex- 
ample, the current farm price of cot- 
ton was less than one-half of what it 
was in the 70’s following the Civil 
War. The farmer received in Janu- 
ary of this year 5.6c per pound for 
his cotton as compared to an average 
of 12.4c per pound for five years be- 
fore the World War. Since August, 
1929, wholesale prices on all com- 
modities declined about 36 per cent, 
whereas during the panic of 1873 to 
1877 the decline amounted to only 
19 per cent over a longer period of 
time, and it is estimated that the pur- 
chasing power of wage earners today 
is 46.1 per cent of its 1929 figure,” 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc., reports. 

“This week has seen a large vol- 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 


Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


March 16, 1933 


ume of business with price advances 
readily paid and well sustained in 
practically all our lines. The most 
intensive activity, as was to have 
been expected, took place in the print 
cloth division, including broadcloths, 
and this rapidly spread to the coarser 
yarn grey goods and into colored 
goods as well. Print cloth price ad- 
vances amounted to 12-16 per cent 
or in the neighborhood of 2c per 
pound. 


“As there was no cotton futures 
market during the week and little 
could be learned regarding transac- 
tions in spot cotton, the mills, nat- 
urally, limited sales to: nearby deliv- 
erles although there was strong bid- 
ding from many quarters for late 
shipment. Some colored goods sold 
seasonally for the second quarter. 
Flannels were generally withdrawn 
following active business, while 
chambrays and denims were advanc- 
ed in price—the latter to a 8'4c base 
from the previous level of 734c. 

“Considering the unsettled condi- 
tions prevailing, business was con- 
ducted in a remarkably sane manner. 
A great many orders were received 
from customers who had held off fill- 
ing their requirements until the last 
possible moment, and this factor 
helped greatly to clean up nearby 
deliveries of many constructions. As 
a result, most of the mills are left in 
the position where they can look for- 
ward to a less hectic and more stable 
market when our bearings are more 
clearly defined.” 


Textile Students Hear 
Discussion on Lighting 


On Friday, March 10th, the dif- 
ferent requirements for the respective 
divisions of a textile manufacturing 
plant were explained in detail to the 
Clemson textile students by R. H. 
Witherspoon, Wheeler Reflector Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. G. Stanford, Robert 


& Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: G. E. Park, 
General Electric Co.. Charlotte, N. 
C. and Frank E. Keener, General 


Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. A number of out-of-town visit- 
ors heard these talks and inspected 
the new lighting system of the Tex- 
tile Department and the fancy fab- 
rics made by the Clemson textile stu- 
dents. One of the newest develop- 
ments discussed by Frank E. Keener 
was the Neon Glow Lamp. This is 
a new type lamp of low wattage, low 
installation and operation cost, and 
long life. This lamp is suitable for 
signs for advertising purposes. It is 
thought that this lamp will revolu- 
tionize advertising. 
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STARCHES | 


W 
arp sizing as well as printing, dyeing § 


and finishing processes offer many. problems in the use olf fe 
starches, dextrines and gums. The selection of the proper fs 
products is of great importance. Listed below are selected > 
products available for the purposes and conditions of exact- —§ 
ing textile manufacturers. « 


> 
. 


These starches, dextrines and gums are manufactured by ; : : 
carefully controlled and standardized methods. Purity and te Fadie Automatic-lubricated T wister Ring 
uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are fx 
ri attested by the constantly increasing number of users who FF 
7 “| are getting satisfactory results. - 


il lied t 
THIN BOILING STARCHES East y app 1e 


- 


FOXHEAD EAGLE THREE STAR t t t 
EAGLE FOUR STAR exis Ing wister ralis 
THICK BOILING STARCHES = Ead 
GLOBE PRARI Alo Modernize your twisters with DIAMOND FINISH Eadie 
| ° PEERLESS | Rings. The production increase will rapidly repay the 
DEXTRINES N thi tented vides 
: WHITE DARK CANARY 4+ moderate cost. Note how this patented ring pro 
; : arpa lubrication ALL AROUND the circle. You get faster 
ke 
t 
IMPORTANT production, cleaner and evener work, and traveler cos 
"ks - Our research department will be glad to ~ is greatly reduced. 
- furnish additional information regarding o 
4 * the types and uses of these and other P 
- products as applied to the special needs of - 
= the Textile Industry. Write to— - 
Mass.) 
| | CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
"| 17 Battery Place New York City & 


Good thing 


to 
Remember 


That Thirty-Two years of Ex- 

perience enables us to render 

SERVICE to the Textile Indus- 

try that cannot be duplicated 

in the 

Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 
Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


Located in easy reach of most Sou- 
thern textile plants, we offer com- 

lete mechanical facilities and 
aad experience in the design and 
production of textile labels, tickets, 
bands, hang tags, etc. We are 
equipped b: th to reproduce designs 
now in use and to prepare new ones 
in harmony with modern styling 
trends. Usually we can do it at costs 
which are reflected in savings to 
our customers. 


Let Us Quote You 


JACOBS GRAPHIC ART/ COMPANY 


CLINTON. CAROLINA 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 
P., S. MONTY, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


What you should know about y | 
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— 
| 
We 
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Size Section Beam W arps 


on the Johnson Rayon W arp Sizer 


This Johnson Sizer, with a new end for section beams, will do the same high- 
grade work im sizing warps made on the cotton system that it has for warps 
made by the silk system. Equipped with ball bearings throughout, it is light 
and sensitive in operation. It will handle any quality or denier of acetate or 
other synthetic yarn with perfect satisfaction, and at low cost. Heavy warps, 
as well as light warps with a small number of ends, can be run successfully. 


This machine is a standard Johnson Sizer, except that the front is extended and 
the drive is an improved disc type. The drive is fully ball bearing, which 
makes it very sensitive. At no point does the drive run on a solid bearing. 


The machine is driven by a motor through a Reeves variable speed drive which 
allows variations trom 7’ to 30 yards a minute. It can always be thrown into 
slow motion, down to 1% yards a minute, without interfering with speed’ 
adjustments. A clutch control can stop the machine, throw it into the required 
speed, or into very slow motion. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


Piercy and Holsman Sts., Paterson, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Tensions between the cylinders and the draw may be varied bv a change-gear 
device which makes it unnecessary to change the diameter of the draw rolls for 
difierent types of yarn. A provision is made for a press roll which can be 
quickly attached if desired. Write for complete details. 


ETL_LBROOK,. INC.,. Shanghai, (‘hina 
JOSEPH BARNES, New Bedford, 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY CoO., 


Mass. 


(harlotte, N. C 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By NELSON 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomPpxKIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wamu. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters om.Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price. 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” “Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


By IL. C. Nosre 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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